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On June 27th, President Roosevelt # 
signed the National Housing Bill, giv- 
ing property owners in the United States 
an opportunity to modernize their present 
structures or build new ones, with govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans. @ Our client, Masonite Corporation of Chicago, 
are manufacturers of Masonite Presdwood — a material for building walls, 
partitions, ceilings, kitchen cabinets (the list is too long to complete here), 
Masonite Structural Insulation (use your imagination) , Masonite Cushioned 
Flooring, Masonite Temprtile for bathrooms, kitchens, etc. @ On June 
26th, the day before the enactment of the Housing Bill, Masonite was adver- 
tising to builders and building-supply dealers, telling them how to take 
advantage of this opportunity, with Masonite Products. @ On July Ist, 
they were advertising to architects, showing them the economy and useful- 
ness of Masonite Products. © MORAL — one peek is worth two finesses. 
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In Greater Boston (15 Miles) 


AND 
In the 30 mile trading area 


the HERALD-IRAVELER 
Has More Circulation 
Than Any Boston Daily 


Of the major Boston newspapers, the 
Herald-Traveler alone shows a circula- 
tion gain according to the Publisher’s 
statements for six months period end- 
ing March 31, 1934. 


As it has for many years the Herald- 
Traveler again in 1934 leads All Boston 
newspapers in Retail Store, General, 
Financial, Classified and Total Paid 
Advertising. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative For seven consecutive years the 
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This Week 


ISTRIBUTION is underpaid. 

By those who contend that 
distribution costs too much, let it 
be remembered that it is distribu- 
tion that brings to most of the 
articles of commerce the greatest 
contribution to their accumulated 
values. So writes Lloyd Skinner, 
president of the Skinner Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Skinner’s 
thesis—in this week’s issue, it oc- 
cupies the leading position—is sup- 
ported by Gordon C. Corbaley, 
president of the American Institute 
of Food Distribution, Inc. “Our 
national interest,” Mr. Corbaley in- 
sists, “is not in reducing the cost 
of distribution. That would mean 
laying off people now working. We 
want to go in the other direction. 
Everybody is concerned about get- 
ting people back to work. That is 
the way to bring prosperity.” 

x* * * 

To the budgeteers for 1935, 
Lee Tracy, of the Al Paul Lefton 
Co. Inc., addresses the warning 
that the war isn’t over. Lest we 
embarrass ourselves again by cele- 
brating an armistice twice, let us 
wait until we are sure the depres- 
sion has passed before we lay 
down our arms and burst into 
cheers. Meanwhile, admonishes the 
matter-of-fact Mr. Tracy, let man- 
ufacturers continue to sell, ag- 
gressively and constantly. For 
even yet, the consumer continues 
to conserve his dollars; and let no 
merchandiser believe that suddenly 
those dollars will jump into circu- 
lation without being urged. 

* * * 


All Ralph Butz knows is what 
he reads in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. He finds it funnier than the 
Sunday comics, or the outpourings 
of the economically learned. Un- 
der the title “With Apologies to 


Will,” Mr. Butz reviews the na- 
tional follies of 1934. 
* * *& 

Why do dealer helps so often 
fail to help? Arthur H. Little 
presents the opinions of depart- 
ment-store executives. One conclu- 
sion is that the helps would help 
more often if they were tailor- 
made to fit specific environments 
and requirements, 


Embarrassing moment : The post- 
man brings in an order from a 
new customer—possibly a customer 
sold by the ardent salesmanship of 
a salesman who sells not wisely, 
but too well. The customer ex- 
pects the order to be shipped to 
him on open account. But he vol- 
unteers no information about his 
financial state. What to do? Ex- 
plaining the method that has been 
developed by his own company, 
G. H. Rothweiler quotes “turn- 
down letters.” 

* * * 

Marsh K. Powers, phrase-maker, 
calls his copy piece, “Memory 
Fodder.” He reasons that adver- 
tising ought to cause the reader to 
remember selling points. But—he 
demands to know—how can ad- 
vertising be expected to. accom- 
plish that purpose when the copy 
is loaded so heavily with selling 
points as to break the reader’s 
memory down? Fear not monotony. 
If your one-string theme is good, 
keep strumming it! 

“ya 

From the Printers’ Ink Bu- 
reau in Washington comes a de- 
tailed description of the machinery 
by which the Federal Government 
buys—including the ponderous 
Standard Stock Catalogue that reads 
like “the list of advertisers in a 
trade publication.” Under the title, 
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“U. S. Buying Machine Is Big 
Business Plus,” the story offers a 
sellers’ guide to those who would 
sell Uncle Sam. 

x* * * 

Andrew Howe tackled an office- 
ful of broadsides; and they nearly 
got him down. But he unfolded 
his way through and emerged, 
practically unharmed and carrying 
seven morals. Of the seven, the 
most important, he thinks, is brev- 
ity in copy. 

* * * 

With winter ahead, Chatham 
blankets inspire the biggest mer- 
chandising campaign in the history 
of the Chatham Manufacturing 
Company. Eldridge Peterson tells 
how the campaign centers on de- 
partment stores to the number 
of 124. 

* * * 

A professional man may still be 
a human being; but he seldom for- 
gets his professional dignity. Thus, 
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as he continues his discussion of 
convention exhibits, Robert W. 
Palmer points out that exhibits in- 
tended for display at professional 
gatherings well may be tinged with 
reserve. 

* * * 

At Macy’s you can find almost 
anything, including an economist. 
This week, Printers’ INK presents 
the views of the Macy economist, 
Q. Forrest Walker, on “Price-Fix- 
ing by Code.” 

ee 2 @ 

With each side represented by 
counsel, the Electric Refrigeration 
News and Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., have locked horns in a con- 


troversy over what constitutes 
“confidential” literature. Advertis- 
ers whose products have been 


gossiped about in Consumers’ Re- 
search bulletins will watch the 
tangle with interest; for out of it 
may come legal determination of 
just how sacred the bulletins are. 
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Pucting Over the 
Housing Act! 


PROMOTE immediate home repairs 

in Milwaukee and. to help home owners 

and the building industry to grasp the oppor- 

tunity offered by the National Housing Act, 

The Journal has obtained the cooperation of 

four civic groups* to remodel and modernize 
three old houses, 


Houses have been selected and home owners 
will have the opportunity of seeing them 
before remodeling begins, while in progress, 
and after modernized. The demonstrations 
plus extensive publicity in The Journal 
throughout the duration of the projects, will 
show how to go about every step ina 
remodeling job from plans to financing. 


If you sell anything that goes into the build- 
ing or furnishing of a home, your message 
should be in The Journal now. 


% Milwaukee Building and Loan League, Real Estate Board, Building 
Congress of Wisconsin, Association of Wisconsin Architects. 


THE MILWAUKEE. JOURNAL 
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This Country Needs Higher 
Distribution Costs 





subject of critical im 
general. The great 


material on this subject.” 


ing Mr. Skinner's article. 





Mr. Skinner and Mr. Corbaley are here expounding some startling 
thoughts that are of the greatest importance in connection with 
Recovery. The one speaks as a manufacturer, the other as president 
of The American Institute of Food Distribution, Inc. Distribution 
costs, they say, must rise; and their reasons are sound. Mr. Skinner 
wrote the appended article for Painters’ Ink and sent a copy to 
Mr. Corbaley. Whereupon Mr. Corbaley wrote us: 

“Lloyd Skinner has sent me a carbon of his correspondence with 

There is no need for me to state that he is getting into a 

rtance to advertising and me i 
ifficulty I see is in 
public can understand its own interests. I took Mr. Skinner's ideas 
and discussed them in the enclosed issue of ‘The Facts in Food 
Distribution.’ I do hope that you will follow through and develop 


Mr. Corbaley’s discussion is presented here immediately follow- 


ising in 
handling this so that the 








By Lloyd Skinner 


President, Skinner Manufacturing Company 


A®* long as I can remem- 
ber, I have heard state- 
ments attacking the high cost 
of distribution not only in 
food products but in almost 
every line. I can’t really re- 
call one statement in defense 
of the so-called high cost of 
distributfng. 

It doesn’t seem to me that 
anything is really of much value 
unil it is passed on to the final 
users. We can all hire men to 
build things, and we can build fac- 
tories, but what we make is of 
little value until it is distributed. 

Because there has been so much 
propaganda against the costs of dis- 
tributing, they have been brought 
to the point today where in a great 
many lines there is no profit in 
selling, and thus the depression 
continues. 

When a farmer goes into a hotel 
and pays a dollar for a choice sir- 


loin steak, and thinks how much 
the steak weighs and how much 
the steer weighed that it came off 
of, and then figures up the value 
of the steer based on the cost of 
the sirloin steak, and figures what 
he got per pound for the steer, the 
distributor and processor look like 
real thieves; but the fact is that a 
steer out on the plains is of really 
no value to a hungry man. All of 
a steer is not sirloin steak, and un- 
til the edible part is processed and 
distributed and put in an appetizing 
form before a hungry person, it 
hasn’t a great deal of value. 

A diamond at a diamond mine 
wouldn’t be of much value if there 
weren’t some way of grinding it, 
pelishing it, mounting it, and get- 
ting it before a buyer in a retail 
jewelry store. 

Endless illustrations could be 
found to show that distributing is 
the thing that gives the greatest 
value to the majority of articles 
of commerce. It stands without 
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puzzles and guessing games, the 

mind of the average citizen moves 
in fairly simple grooves. The broad 
problems of the universe—unless they 
touch sharply on his own life—affect 
him not at all. 


if spite of the crazes for cross-word 


That is the reason why advertising 
which is simple and direct and, above 
all, human, is successful. If the reader 
cannot grasp it, quickly and completely, 
he passes it by. If it does not seem to 
possess something that is close to him- 
self, he doesn’t bother with it. He will 
not take time to analyze it, even if he 
can. He will shrug his shoulders and 
dismiss it from his mind. 


Calling on John Winters 


Pay a visit to some average citizen's 
home. There’s John Winters, the head 
of the family. John is struggling to 
support a family and a first mortgage. 
He spends his working hours in a shop 
or office; his leisure goes to the radio 
and puttering with the car. 


Ortalk with Mrs. Winters. Lifeto her 
is a whirl of cooking, washing, mend- 
ing. John did buy her a washing ma- 
chine, so Monday isn’t the drudge it 
used to be. But she still longs for a 
vacuum cleaner, and wonders if she 
dare use a bit of dye on her fading hair. 
She likes the movies and the spell of 
romance they impart, but it’s hard to 
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drag John to the theatre oftener 
once a week, 


Martha, the daughter, works 
bank and goes with a fellow 
taking up accounting at night sd 
Martha reads gushing novels, and 
grim realities bother her no furthey 
worry about her waist!ine and m 
her lunch money last till pay day 


John, Jr., is in high school, as 
father is busy wondering how 
send him to college. In all probal 
he never can. John, Jr., finds h 
full, what with his studies and 
bition to pitch as well as Carl Hu 


The Winters are an average fi 
They are not morons. They are re 
able citizens, not poverty-strick 
well off, just getting by from wt 
week and always hoping for som 
better. They haven't time to k 
with the break-neck speed at 
the world travels; they haven't st 
or energy enough to keep abra 
far-flung world affairs. 


How to Sell People 


How to talk to them... 
sell them, is a major advertising 
lem. You can’t talk down; they 
wise in a minute. You can’t talk 
abstract. ‘It’s over my head,’ 
Winters would say. You can't, 
talk to them in any terms except 
that interest them, 





tre oftener 


ter, works 
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getting advertising copy to talk 
hose terms is the factor that spells 
difference between success and fail- 
It must be understandable. It must 
ster in a split second. Headline, 
tration, text, must all ease their 
into the average citizen's mind 
hout a single obstruction. 


ppy must deal with things that are 
ored in his own experience, his 

problems, his own dreams and 
res. Good copy can create innum- 


other hand, situations in which 
y could never in a thousand years 
gine themselves must work to the 


iment of the product advertised. 


has been demonstrated time and 
by our clients just what type of 
bringsresults. In preliminary tests 
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ithasalwaysbeentheadvertisementsthat 
were the simplest, the most natural,the 
most human, that paid out best—and 
usually they have concerned themselves 
with people rather than things alone. 


Sales Go Up 


This is further borne out by the fact 
that a majority of the clients we serve— 
and whose advertising has been keyed 
to fundamental appeals—have made 
material progress since 1929, their sales 
registering gain after gain, year after 
year, right through the depression. 


Perhaps you would like to know 
more fully our viewpoint on this matter 
of approaching John Winters and his 
wife, and the millions of other average 
families . . . of getting sales in volume 
from them. We shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it with any interested executive. 


The following national advertisers are among 
the accounts served by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.: 


‘bluecoal’ ¢ Campbell Soup 
Canadian Pacific Railways 


Arthur Murray School of Dancing °¢ 
Company" Franco-American’’ Spaghetti ¢ 
* Cocomalt © Covo Shortening °¢ Davis Baking Powder 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, Trucks, and Buses ° Gar Wood 
Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment ¢ Gillette, Auto-Strop and 
Probak Razors and Blades ¢ Goodrich Silvertown Tires ¢ Hildick 
Applejack Brandy ¢ Ironized Yeast * Kentucky Winner Tobacco and 
Cigarettes © Lea & Perrins Worcestershire Sauce ¢ Lee Union-Alls ¢ 
Lifebuoy Shaving Cream °* Lifebuoy Soap © Nature’s Remedy ¢ Nestle’s 
Milk Products ¢ Noxzema ® Pennzoil * Rinso * Standard Statistics * Tums ¢ 
U. S. School of Music * Valspar Varnishes and Enamels * Wolverine Shoes. 
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further reasoning that a thing that 
gives the most value to anything, 
logically would, and should, repre- 
sent a fairly large percentage of 
the cost. 

I am quite sure that if the gen- 
eral public could be made to under- 
stand this, they would be more in- 
terested in increasing the cost of 
distributing, than decreasing it. 

I am not so sure, if some cor- 
poration controlled wheat as a 
product and the name “wheat,” so 
it could have a real distributing 
profit in that cereal, that soon all 
China would not be eating wheat 
—or at least that the volume of 
wheat consumption in the world 
would be up to the point where 
there would always be a real profit 
for the producing farmer. 

As I recall, Kellogg was the 
originator or at least the first suc- 
cessful distributor of corn flakes. 
There would be few people in the 
corn flakes business today if 
Kellogg hadn’t made a success out 
of it. 

Kellogg has certainly increased 
the outlet for corn, but he couldn’t 
have done this had he been held 
down by some Government agency 
or public opinion to the point 
where he couldn’t have distributed 
his processed corn flakes at a 
profit. It was the distributing 
profit in corn flakes that enabled 
him to perform the service he has 
for the farmer. 

Whether, as I believe, it can be 
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proved that fairly high distributing 
costs on all items are a real asset 
instead of a liability to humanity, 
I do believe that this matter should 
be gone into thoroughly by dis- 
tributors and processors, and a 
united front in the way of proper 
information in regard to the rea- 
sons for distributing costs be 
placed before the public. It is a 
fact that if distributing costs get 
down to zero, there is going to be 
little incentive to distributors. 

A few years ago the State of 
Wisconsin started a Life Insurance 
Department, where people could 
secure life insurance practically at 
cost, but the volume of business 
was so small that, as I recall, the 
idea was abandoned. It takes real 
salesmen at a real expense to main- 
tain our great life insurance in- 
dustry. The more we analyze these 
efforts in the past to reduce the 
cost of distributing, the more | 
find that where a cost has been 
reduced by some scheme, and the 
public perhaps saved some distribu- 
tion cost on certain items, they 
have been hurt in another way. 

I believe the present would be 
an opportune time for processors 
and distributors in all lines to make 
an effort to sell the general public 
on the fact that it would be better 
to allow business even too high a 
cost for distributing than to get 
such cost down to practically zero 
as it is today, where really few 
items can be distributed at a profit. 


Why Distribution Costs More 


By Gordon C. Corbaley 


President, The American Institute of Food Distribution, Inc. 


"we I was a small boy 
in the days of free sil- 
ver and populists, the favorite 
indoor sport among Western 
people was abusing the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. This was a 
safe sport because you seldom 
heard anybody defend Standard 
Oil. 

Now the favorite pastime in 


nation-wide conversing is attacking 
the high cost of distribution. 

The politicians do it every day, 
so do the newspapers and thou- 
sands who should know better. 

The reason that distribution costs 
more than it did twenty or fifty 
years ago is because we have it do 
several times as much work. 

There was no real expense to 
distribution when food was raised 
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DARES TO BE DIFFERENT | 








10%? Gain 


- ee 
in Linage 
for first 6 Months of 1934 


During the first half of this year, 
advertising in The Christian 
Science Monitor was 237,955 lines 
more than in the corresponding 
period last year. This significant 
and encouraging increase proves 
that in the case of the Monitor it 
pays to be “ different.” 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Seience Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Florence, Geneva. 
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in the neighborhood and the village 
store sold a few knicknacks and a 
new dress to each woman about 
once in three years. 

The present system of distribu- 
tion grew as part of our present 
production. They are two divisions 
in the same operation. 

The economists will some day 
classify manufacturing and dis- 
tribution as production. The courts 
will start holding that way before 
they get through with NRA and 
AAA, 

There is a lot of waste in dis- 
tribution. More than 80 per cent of 
this is because we have too many 
competing businesses and dupli- 
cate services running out of these 
businesses. Mutual concessions will 
clear these, as far as is practical, 
when we get the codes working. 

In the meantime our national in- 
terest is not in reducing the cost 
of distribution. That would mean 
laying off people now working. We 
want to go in the other direction. 
Everybody is concerned about get- 
ting people back to work. That is 
the way.to bring prosperity. 

What the American people want 


+ 


Kendall Directs Housing 
in Missouri 
Paul E. Kendall, advertising director 

of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed 
by James A. Mof- 
fett, housing ad- 
ministrator, as 
Missouri director 
of the Federal 
Housing Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Ken- 
dall has been 
rominent in the 
umber business 
for many years. 
Among his accom- 
plishments was 
that of trade- 
marking the Long- 
Bell Company's 

lumber stock. He was formerly asso- 

ciated with the Ferry-Hanly Advertis- 

ing Company of Kansas City. 

. 7 o 


Air-Tred to Humphrey 

The Ault-Shackford Shoe Company, 
Auburn, Me., Air-Tred shoes for wo- 
men, has appointed the H. B. Humphrey 
Company, Boston, as its advertising 
agency. 
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is more effective distribution—more 
intelligently applied efforts toward 
increasing consumption. 

Some of this will be gained by 
lowering costs to where a semi- 
luxury is available to a wider circle 
of buyers. That will not be 
achieved, however, because some 
theorist demanded that the cost 
of distribution be reduced. It will 
be a product of intelligent man- 
agement—will emerge from men 
like Henry Ford figuring a way to 
get a much larger business through 
more effectively organizing manu- 
facturing and distribution. 

The progress of the American 
people out of the depression de- 
pends on the rate we increase con- 
sumption by manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and selling so effectively 
as to secure greater purchasing 
power from a maximum number 
of those able to buy. 

Promoting this intelligently and 
soundly is to the public interest. 

Blindly demanding that unem- 
ployment be increased by reducing 
the cost of distribution is not only 
against the public interest but con- 
fuses the issue. 


+ 


Government Appoints 
Gates Ferguson 


Gates Ferguson, former vice-president 
of the Postal Telegraph & Cable Com- 
pany and an executive of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
has been appointed New York City 
district director of the Better Housing 
Division of the National Emergency 
Council. He was at one time advertising 
director of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron. 

+ - ° 


San Diego Agencies Organize 

San Diego members of the Pacific 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
have organized a local chapter. [Ed 
Davidson is president and Norman W. 
Tolle, secretary-treasurer. Charter mem- 
bers include Patten, Champ and Feckler, 
Barnes-Campbell Company, T. H. Shore 
and Staff and William L. Phillips. 


Periodical Publishers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the National 
Publishers Association will be held at 
Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa., on September 11 and 12. The pro- 
gram calls for consideration of proposed 
changes in the by-laws, submission of 
committee reports and the yearly golf 
and tennis tournaments. 
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Memory Fodder 


Copy Needs Something That Will Stick in Reader’s Mind 
After Page Is Turned 


By Marsh K. Powers 


MANUFACTURER sat on 

one side of his office table, 
an advertising man on the other. 
Fortunately—(in the light of what 
soon developed)—their acquain- 
tance dated back to pre-business 
days. 

Said the manufacturer—“now, 
here’s why I called you in, Ben. 
For my first printed matter I need 
a folder about this size”—(the 
sample he displayed was 3 by 5% 
inches, folded once)—‘“and here’s 
what I want it to cover.” 

At this point he brought out a 
typewritten sheet on which he had 
briefed, under appropriate sub- 
headings, the catalog of his sales 
arguments. 

As he read down the sheet the 
advertising man’s brow became 
more and more furrowed—(it al- 
ready possessed several furrows 
before the reading started). 

When the reading was com- 
pleted the advertising man in- 
quired, gently, “Sam—how do you 
plan to use this folder?” 

“Oh,” said the manufacturer, 
“didn’t I explain that? Why, this 
folder is to be given out by my 
house-to-house canvassers when 
they leave a sample package with 
a woman.” 

“T see,” said the advertising man. 
“And, for that reason you want a 
message that she can take in al- 
most at a glance.” 

“Exactly!” said the manufac- 
turer. “That’s just what I have in 
mind.” 

“And,” continued his advertising 
friend, even more gently, “you are 
counting upon her to take in, at a 
glance, something like six reasons 
why the type of commodity you 
make is worth spending money for 
and nine additional reasons why 
your particular brand is preferable 
to all others?” 

“Har-ummmph!” said the man- 
ufacturer. 


“Listen, Sam,” said the adver- 
tising man. “Tucked away at the 
tag end of that lengthy disserta- 
tion you just read me is one 
fact that is novel, distinctive, and 
interesting. All the rest can be said 
by every single one of your com- 
petitors. If you are really sincere 
that you want something a woman 
at the door can grasp at a glance 
and, which is even more important, 
will remember, save that last para- 
graph, print it in your folder, and 
throw the rest of the sheet into 
the wastebasket. For Pete’s sake 
don’t let the rest of that stuff 
smother your One Exclusive Talk- 
ing Point.” 

“Har-ummmph !” 
manufacturer. 

And the debate was on! 


repeated the 


There is one place—and, so far 
as I know, only one place—where 
every sales point of a commodity 
should be listed and explained. 
That place is the sales manual 
for the article. In a sales manual 
it is defensible practice to omit 
nothing which a salesman, in direct 
contact with a prospect, might ever 
have an opportunity to utilize. But 
there’s no use hoping that the aver- 
age reader’s memory will respond 
to such a wholesale dose of rea- 
sons-why. 

Once the sales manual is com- 
pleted, then, in the preparation of 
sales literature, ranging from the 
catalog down to the small-space 
advertisement, the process of for- 
mulating the successive descrip- 
tions may be said to become one 
of progressive elimination until, in 
the briefest message of all, there 
remains only the single crucial 
point of greatest individual dis- 
tinction, the fact which has the 
greatest memory value in terms of 
the prospect’s agceptance. 

Fortunate is the advertiser whose 
commodity is blessed with a 





THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 


Te “eh ROT 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Los Angeles Examiner 


DAILY 

Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Herald 
Washington Times 
San Francisco Examiner 

SUNDAY 
Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 
San Francisco Examiner 


NEWSPAPERS 


Chicago American 
Detroit Time 

Atlanta Georgia 
Omaha Bee-News 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Baltimore America 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Americat 
Seattle Post-Intelligence 
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‘PHEARST ADVERTISING 


Hing Foree ofa 


The ability to turn on more sales- 
power When and Where it is most 
eeded . . 


e faculty of turning it off again, 
yhen the emergency has been met 
nd when pressure is needed at 
ome other strategic point .. . 


That is the out- 

standing and ex- 

clusive ad- 

vantage of 

NEWS- 

PAPER 

ADVER- 

TISING 

... as flex- 

ible, as ir- 

resist- 

ible, and 

as easily 

controlled as a million 

horsepower of electri- 

cal energy awaiting the 
touch of a rheostat. 


RODNEY E. 


The only questions are . . . what 
market is most susceptible to 
extra pressure; how can it be ap- 
plied with the greatest certainty 
of success? 


To answer these questions quickly 
and accurately, staffs of highly 
trained men are maintained. It is 
their duty to know the 14 great 
markets covered by the 27 Hearst 
newspapers which are represented 
by the Rodney E. Boone Organi- 


zation... 


To know what products people 
want . . . how much they have to 
spend . . . what arguments will 
influence them . . . how dealers 
can most readily be whipped into 
line . . . and. 


To make this information speedily 
and impartially available to all 
those who have merchandise for 


sale... 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


SERVICE 


NEW YORE 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Francisco 


Rochester 
Los 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Seattle 


Cleveland 


Angeles 
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central fact so distinctive and com- 
pelling that it becomes, automati- 
cally, the recurring theme through- 
out the sales manual, all printed 
literature, and all consumer mes- 
sages, via publications, radio, out- 
door display, or any other medium 
on his publicity program. 

Few commodities, in these days 
of alert competition, enjoy such 
completely exclusive characteris- 
tics. 


Two Ways to Inject 
Memory Value 


When no completely exclusive 
characteristic is present, then the 
procedure for injecting memory 
value must usually take one of two 
forms. It can select some general 
idea and, by sheer force of repeti- 
tion and reiteration, attempt to 
identify it exclusively with the 
article featured. Or it can take 
some particular quality claimed 
for the article advertised and, by 
demonstrating that quality in 
memorable ways, impress the mes- 
sage on the public mind. 

It is apparently difficult for some 
advertisers to understand that a 
series of unsubstantiated claims 
such as “superlative quality, ” “se 
lected materials,” ieccmmeceal 
workmanship,” and their like is 
insufficient to establish anything 
memorable in a reader’s mind, and 
that this failure holds true no mat- 
ter how completely justifiable and 
sincere the claims may be. They 
do not realize that it is only their 
own deep and heartfelt pride in 
their commodities which surrounds 
such phrases with a falsely roseate 
aura of conviction which (unfor- 
tunately for them) is not at all 
visible to the rest of the world. 

There is no food for memory 
in phrases from which thou- 
sands of advertisers have already 
squeezed all distinctiveness. They 
are only dry splinters in a reader’s 
mouth. 

An example of the procedure of 
taking a non-exclusive idea and 
making it memorable is Coca- 
Cola’s varied dramatization of the 
theme, “the pause that refreshes.” 
Fundamentally the idea is one that 
could be proposed for almost any 
beverage, yet today Coca-Cola has 
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built up almost monopolistic prop. 
erty rights around that word 
“pause.” 

Certainly no other soft drink 
maker would want to promote his 
goods by featuring any idea re. 
motely similar. Had the “pause” 
idea been used in a single adver- 
tisement and then abandoned, the 
idea would not have been memo- 
rable. Years of emphasis, however, 
with supporting illustrations vary- 
ing from idealized soda-jerkers to 
the color photograph of the movie 
cast for “Dinner at Eight” have 
solidly impressed it on our memo- 
ries. 

To my mind Packard is a par- 
ticularly successful exponent of the 
second method. “Quality” is a 
claim made by the majority of ad- 
vertisers, with varying degrees of 
success. Often the claim is made 
but is left hanging wholly un- 
supported in thin air..Packard has 
proved itself able to support the 
assertion with newsy, human-in- 
terest messages that persist pleas- 
antly in a reader’s mind long 
enough to leave behind a convic- 
tion of quality after the individual 
message is forgotten, 


Not Confined to Copy 
Only 


The “memory fodder” in an ad- 
vertisement is not, however, neces- 
sarily limited to the contents of 
the verbal message. A picture or 
diagram can sometimes supply the 
needed element. In Drano adver- 
tisements, for example, the dotted 
line traced from can through sink- 
drain, pipe, and trap dramatizes 
the Drano message so crisply and 
graphically that it can be counted 
on to flash back into mind when- 
ever a drain clogs or even threat- 
ens to clog. 

When an exclusive feature is 
absent there is always a temptation 
to seek something that will take 
its place. The far-fetched and 
frantic claims which have lowered 
the standards of advertising pages 
in recent years are largely the re- 
sult of this pressure. Feverish 
imaginations have labored to fur- 
nish a substitute for something 
that does not exist. Fundamentally, 
however, such advertisers are act- 
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ing in thorough recognition of the 
desirability of injecting something 
memorable into their copy. 
Another important phase of this 
matter of memory values in adver- 
tising is the question of conti- 
nuity. It is always easy for an 
advertiser to tire of the theme of 
his advertising long before the 
message has permanently pene- 
trated the public mind. I can re- 
call, with no joy, the instance of a 
restless manufacturer who dis- 
carded a distinctive theme, one 
that had begun to demonstrate its 
broad appeal, after a “campaign” 
that comprised only twelve thirty- 
inch insertions in the newspapers 
of five cities. Nothing that I said 
or did could persuade him that he 
had not exhausted its effectiveness. 


Depression Breeds Desire 
for Change 


The willingness and, in fact, the 
desire to change appeals has been 
particularly active in the last two 
years. This has been a direct re- 
flection of the contraction in mar- 
kets which manufacturers have 
faced. Uncertain and fearful lest 
it was their own shortcomings, 
rather than the market shrinkage, 
which was causing their losses in 
sales volume, manufacturers have 
had a tendency to lose confidence 
in their established sales routine 
and sales arguments. 

As a result many have experi- 
mented with sales methods and ad- 
vertising appeals which they would 
have unhesitatingly rejected in the 
past. Some few have profited from 
such emergency measures but it is 
my own suspicion that more will 
look back at their efforts with re- 
gret and wish, after it is too late, 
that they had resisted all tempta- 
tion to abandon the paths that had 
previously proved profitable. 

The reason for this regret will 
be the ultimate realization that, in 
attempting to change their methods, 
their policies, and their appeals, to 
meet the changing gusts of the 
storm, they sacrificed the institu- 
tional personality on which their 
past profits had been built, be- 
cause, in the interim, they printed 
so little for which they will be 
favorably remembered. By changes 
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in their basic theme they made the 
memory process doubly or triply 
difficult and actually made it hard 
for their prospects to maintain a 
clear-cut conception of what they 
had to offer. 

While many advertisers have 
been evolving new appeals and 
testing new procedures, others have 
held steadfastly to their guns and 
continued to hammer on an un- 
changed basic idea. 

Though I am frank to say that 
I resent Burma-Shave’s persistent 
pockmarking of highway land- 
scapes, there is no doubt in my 
mind that Burma-Shave is seek- 
ing to make me consider my 
shaving brush out of date and, 
through that stratagem, to coax 
itself onto my cheek. It has shown 
no curiosity as to whether I would 
react favorably to hokum claims 
that sales magic is accorded a 
Burma-treated jaw or that Burma- 
Shave is seductively scented for 
conquest. In the main these annoy- 
ing roadside signs have pounded so 
persistently on the antiquated- 
brush theme that (in my mind, at 
least) they have monopolized it as 
an exclusive idea—a simple idea 
made memorable. (Had the idea 
been planted in my mind by some 
other medium, I would probably 
have given Burma-Shave a trial 
by now.) 


Value of Pounding 
on One Idea 


My first boss in advertising was 
a constant fascination to me be- 
cause of the fertility of his mind. 
He was continually evolving and 
suggesting lines of merchandise or 
service that seemed ripe for profit- 
able cultivation. One day I men- 
tioned my admiration for his in- 
ventiveness, 

He looked at me, quizzically. 
“Yes,” he agreed, “I’ll probably 
always, all through my life, be 
evolving new ideas and theorizing 
about them. In the meantime, 
Marsh, some fellow with only one 
idea in his mind—and that one, 
maybe, borrowed from sonseone 
else—will keep pounding on his 
lone idea and leave me way behind 
in a business way. I’m beginning 
to be decidedly skeptical as to 
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whether that characteristic of mine 
is much of an asset. If I stuck 
to a single idea and capital- 
ized it from ~—7 angle, I think 
I'd be better off 

The advertising application of 
his comment is self-evident. The 
human memory has limitations on 
its capacity to absorb. With thou- 
sands of interests competing for 
its attention, it can’t be expected 
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to devote any large percentage of 
its wrinkles to your particular 
commodity. 

It will rarely prove an ineffec- 
tive use of advertising to feed the 
public memory on the same un- 
varying theme, provided that you 
will take the precaution to concoct 
skilful changes and_ interesting 
novelties in the sauce that sur- 
rounds it. 


New Window Display Idea 


A NEW system whereby the na- 
tional advertiser may purchase 
window display installation on the 
same general basis as outdoor ad- 
vertising is in prospect as the re- 
sult of action taken at the meeting 
of Window Advertising, Inc., As- 
sociates in their convention at Chi- 
cago last week. 

Specifically, the new system calls 
for listing and coding of each lo- 
cation which can be secured for 
window display installation. The 
data will show traffic circulation 
per individual unit, whether the 
store is on a thoroughfare, criss- 
cross car-line or boulevard, how 
many windows there are in the 
various outlets, which window is 
“number one,” which is the front 
window and the relative positions 


+ 


Heads Canada Dry Liquor Sales 


P. M. Boggs has been appointed in 
charge of alcoholic beverage sales of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. He is a 
vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Boggs and his division will specialize 
in alcoholic beverage sales and merchan- 
dising under the control of the general 
sales management. Canada Dry’s entire 
sales force will continue to market alco- 
holic beverages as in the past. 
eee 


Sheldon Luce Transferred 


Sheldon pan, who has been assistant 
to W. J. ald, New England ad- 
vertising Bi a of Time, at oston, is 
joining the New York office of the or- 
ganization and will be on the advertis- 
ing staff of The Architectural Forum. 

. - 7 


Tastyeast to Dorland 

Le ae Inc., Trenton, N. J., has 
Dorland International, Inc., 

ew Yok agency, to handle its adver- 

tising account. 


of the other available windows. 

The first step will be to try out 
and perfect the plan in several 
cities. In due time service of this 
type will be offered on a national 
basis. 

Elected to serve on the organi- 
zation’s co-operative committee for 
the coming year were: Sol Fisher, 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, 
chairman; Melvin Myers, Myers 
Display Service, Louisville; Walter 
G. Vosler, Cincinnati Display Ser- 
vice, Cincinnati; E. Preston Brow- 
der, Windo-Craft Display Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; and F. L. Wertz, 
Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York. It was decided by the group 
to publish a monthly bulletin and 
work out other promotion mea- 
sures. 


— 


Government Drafts Steffan 


Roger Steffan, vice- 2 of the 
National City "Bank, York, has 
been loaned by that’ institution to the 
Federal Housing Administration as di- 
rector of modernization credits. Mr. 
Steffan began work with the National 
City Bank in 1919, previously having 

m an account executive with Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 


Gets Sani-Ware Account 


Advertising of the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Company, North Chicago, Sani- 
Ware kitchen utensils, has been placed 
with the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
peny, of that city. Magazines will be 


“Rotarian” Adds to Staff 


E. J. O'Sullivan, who formerly rep- 
resented the Farm Journal and the 
Curtis Publishing Company at Detroit, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Rotarian, Chicago. 
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STRONGEST 


-where buying-power is strongest 


Until all pocketbooks are alike and all families 
have the same buying power, newspaper Home 
Ceverage is bound te vary in QUALITY and, 
therefore, im its VALUE te the advertiser. 


The recently completed survey of daily newspaper HOME COV- 
ERAGE®* in metropolitan Chicago reveals certain vital facts which no 
advertiser, wishing to influence the Chicago market, can ignore. 
147,360, or nearly 15% of metropolitan Chicago’s 1,008,000 homes, 
were interviewed, whereas in accepted market-study practice 5% is 
considered quite sufficient to give a true picture of the whole. Rents 
being the truest index of purchasing power, Chicago was divided into 
four classifications—A, B, C and D. {The survey indicates: that 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS gives the advertiser more HOME 
COVERAGE in Chicago’s class A and class B homes than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper—and that, as a consequence, ADVERTISERS 
CAN REACH CHICAGO’S FAMILIES OF GREATEST BUYING 
POWER MOST EFFECTIVELY AND MOST ECONOMICALLY 
THROUGH THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 

* HOME COVERAGE, by standard acceptance, means the total num- 

ber of homes into which @ morning newspaper et enters 


mg 
remains during the morning; and the total number of homes into which 
an evening newspaper regularly enters during the afternoon or evening. 





CITY OF yom oo 

Home Coverage of The Dail Dail besos and 
vening American in Rental” Areas t 
DAIL 


urveyed 
Class of Families DAILY Y EVENING 
Rental Area Interviewed NEws TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
— 30.288 bh +4 s0.4es 62% 14,357 49% 11,562 3 
B 36,62 17,760 48% Wau 3 15,159 41 
Cc 33, yr} 190% By tri wa 9,858 28 13,568 38% 
D 26,411 4422 17% 7,252 27% 
Rental c= Number of 
Rentals Famil 
Class A $45 140,018 
Class B $34 to 9 267,826 
Class C $23 to $33.9 228,659 
Class D Under $23 195,708 
SUBURBS 


Home Coverage of The Daily News, Daily Tribune, and 
Evening American in Rental Areas urveyed 
Class of Families DAILY DAILY EVENING 
Rental Area —sInterviewed wEwe TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
A 13,220 100% 9,832 We 8,376 ryt 3,515 27% 
B 6,133 100% 2871 47 1450 2 2492 44% 
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~ Chitcages Home Mewspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives. NEW 
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U. S. Grading Expands 


Two Important Acceptances Gained, and Government's Strong 
Hand Will Cover Still Wider Field 


Printers’ INK Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


(5 OVERNMENT grading, or 
grading according to Govern- 
ment standards, has jumped a 
couple of big jumps further along. 
There will be more jumps. 

A committee of chain food store 
operators and wholesale grocers 
has been appointed by Division Ad- 
ministrator Armin Riley to advise 
NRA in devising regulations cov- 
ering standards and grade labeling 
provisions to be added to the can- 
ning code. 

Under the terms of the Execu- 
tive Order issued when the can- 
ning industry code was signed a 
committee of canners was required 
to submit recommendations for 
standards and grade labeling to be 
included in the code. That report 

; been submitted, but it has been 
ueemed inadequate and the com- 
rr .tee just appointed is a step fur- 
ther in the effort to get what NRA 
deems adequate. 

On the heels of appointment of 
this committee A & came for- 
ward with an announcement that it 
is revising its canned food labels 
to bring them into conformity with 
grades as defined by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the De- 
partment whose Dr. Tugwell pro- 
duced the late Pure Food and 
Drugs bill, of which the country 
has by no means heard the last. 

John A, Hartford, president of 
A & P, telegraphed Division Ad- 
ministrator Riley thus: 

“Regard to the proposed Govern- 
ment gradings on canned food 
labels, we wish to go on record 
favoring the plan, believing it ad- 
vantageous to the consuming pub- 
lic. Will therefore proceed im- 


mediately to incorporate necessary 
changes on new labels to conform 
to vafious grade definitions Jaid 
down by Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Copies of new labels for canned 


peas and beets have been sent to 
Division Administrator Riley by 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, big food 
packers. On these labels the size 
of peas in each can are pictured 
graphically while the number of 
beets in each can is stated. The 
company is distributing to dealers 
charts and pamphlets defining the 
grade names used on its labels. 

“The immediate and favorable 
results from the present drive to 
make canned food labels more in- 
formative have been very gratify- 
ing to NRA officials,” says an of- 
ficial NRA statement. “Past efforts 
of consumers and governmental 
agencies in the same direction have 
met with little or no success. The 
present campaign was started when 
President Roosevelt demanded, as 
a condition of his approval of the 
canning industry code, that a com- 
mittee recommend provisions on 
standards for inclusion in that 
code.” 

Thus the strong hand of Govern- 
ment reaches out to cover a wider 
field in the domination of grading 
and labeling standards. 

The committees just named to 
assist in further formulation of 
recommendations include: 

Wholesale grocers—Samuel B. 
Steele, of the Steele, Wedeles Co., 
Chicago, and Samuel Ranzoni, of 
Sussman, Wormser & Co., San 
Francisco, representing the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association; August Janszen, 
Jr., the Janszen Co., Cincinnati, and 
J. W. Shugert, of Waples-Platter 
Co., Fort Worth, representing the 
United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

Chain-store operators—Warren 
Clark, assistant to the president of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; F. H. Massman, pres'- 
dent of the National Tea Co., Chi- 
cago; Arthur O’Keefe, president of 
First National Stores, Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 
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With Apologies to Will 


A Pennsylvania Gentleman Reads “Congressional Record” 
‘and Writes‘a‘Eetter about Advertising 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Editor of ‘PRINTERS’ INK: 

Well, all I know is what I read 
in the Congressional Record, whith 
has more ~funny “stories *than - tte 
Sunday papers,” ahd what” some 
educated fellows‘ tell™me. 

I see where ‘some*brain trusters 
have been writing books and 
stories to educdté us ignorant folks 
about how you advertising fellows 
are having a sweéll’old time with the 
money we poor’ suckers is paying 
for the things you advertise. Just 
to prove how dumb we are, one. of 
these smart fellows says we've 
been paying 19 cents for tooth 
paste which ‘was worth only 18 
cents, and how poor we are being 
kept on account of+paying you a 
cent extra every tithé We buy tooth 
paste. Seems “like you fellows and 
the printers have been buying 
yaclits*and airplanes and chorus 
girls with that cent you robbed 
us of. 

Well, education is a wonderful 
thing. Why these smart fellows 
can tell right off how much “hogs 
is going to be worth next March, 
and how many unemployed there’s 
going to be by high noon Decem- 
ber 14. There isn’t anything they 
don’t know, and they’re always 
right too on account they write 
enough ifs and providings and 
whereases in their stories to take 
care of everything. 

But getting back to this adver- 
tising business, it seems like I’ve 
been showing off my ignorance in 
a big way by reading them adver- 
tisements you fellows been cook- 
ing up to swindle me, Seems you 
fellows are much too smart for us 
on account when you tell us to eat 
alfalfa soup to cure nightmare we 
ain't got enough sales resistance 
to ask the grocer for the asparagus 
tips we really want. That’s what’s 
wrong with all this advertising. It 
makes folks think they want your 
stuff when it’s plain we're just 
being hypnotized into dancing to 





the tune you ‘advertisers whistle. 

One ‘of these” smart guys ex- 
plains how you've made us dissatis- 
fied with ourselves so’s we'd spend 
our money, which we should have 
put in k sO some more 
cashiers could have been sent to 
the hoosegow for not knowing 


‘ where they invested it. Or we 


could have loaned it to the Govern- 
ment so they could build somie 
more office buildings for the NRA 
rogeny, which is multiplying 
aster than rabbits. 

It’s a plumb shame the way you 
advertising fellows have made us 
want new automobiles with the 
speed and eye appeal of a fan 
dancer when last year’s bus was 
plenty fast enough to run down 
the jay walkers. But you kept at 
us until we traded in the old bus 
for the down payment on a shiny 
new one, and from what the finance 


* companies are getting out of the 
" deal is enough to keep their farie. 
_ilies out of the poor house down 


tothe fourteenth generation. It’s 


‘the ‘advertising does it, but I’m 


told. any guy who falls for it is 
too ignorant to get the old gold 
out of the bureau drawer and sell 
it to the Government at a 40 per 
cent profit. 


Government Put Over 
a Fast One 


But there’s some things about 
advertising which these brain trust- 
ers haven’t explained. I’ve been 
figuring how this NRA business 
traveled faster’n a prairie fire. 
They say the Government didn’t 
pay for advertising and maybe 
that’s one time the Government put 
a fast one over on you fellows. 
Most everything I read in the last 
year had NRA’s sticking all over 
it. Being an ignorant fellow, I had 
an idea that was advertising. That’s 
how dumb I am. It’s publicity, they 
say, and there’s a big difference on 
account advertising is paid for 
right out in the open, but publicity 
is something that’s slipped across 
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Advertisers will do well to remember that 10 million car owners are st 
driving automobiles five years old or over—that these must be replace 
and that Detroit does the replacing. This is a market well worth extra efit 
and extra appropriation, because it is a seller’s market—ready to do a lot 
postponed buying. America’s fourth city will do well by an advertising 


paign this fall in The Detroit News—read in practically all the financi 
able homes of Detroit. 











is MORE CARS SOLD 


First Seven SMonths of 1934 


an a il a il i ital Dit ll 


Than Same Period of 1933 


During the first seven months of this year, 995,121 auto- 
mobiles were sold and delivered, compared with 682,481 
during the same period last year, according to R. L. Polk. 
Commercial cars recorded a gain of 110% during the same 
period. 


Since better than 92% of all cars are made in Detroit 
and southeastern Michigan, advertisers need not wonder at 
the optimism of Detroit and Detroiters. Employment is 
better during these hot summer months than it has been 
since 1930. Detroiters are praying for just two things these 
days —that automobile sales keep up this healthy stride 
during the balance of the year and that the Detroit Tigers 
win the American League pennant. It now looks as if both 
their prayers would be answered. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Chicago 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan 
Member Major Market Newspapers and Metropolitan Sunday Papers, 
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the editor’s desk when he has a 
headache from the night before. 
Now that it’s been mentioned, I 
seem to recollect that it was pub- 
licity which sold all them Liberty 
Bonds to finance the Kaiser’s vaca- 
tion and buy enough wood for his 
exercises. Yes sir, I recollect now 
that the Government hasn’t used 
any advertising ; nothing more than 
publicity. Of course, when it comes 


— 


7 


INK Aug. 23, 1934 
to paying for the paper and the 
printing for this publicity, that’s 
something a smart guy don’t bother 
about. 


I can see where this publicity ) 


idea is a swell scheme and I don’t 
wonder that some of you advertis- 
ing fellows are catching on and 
taking lessons from the Govern- 
ment. 

Rartpx H. Butz. 


+ 


the Young Collector 


HE cigarette manufacturers 

may have disavowed the ciga- 
rette picture that created so many 
important collector’s items back in 
the ’90’s but the manufacturers of 
cereals are adopting the idea with 
trimmings. 

General Foods Corporation has 
just announced a new package for 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes which will 
feature cutout portraits of famous 
North Americans, These will be 
playing-card size and there will 
be four different pictures on each 
package, with several different sets 
in every case. 

George Washington, Buffalo 

oo 


Has Insurance Account 

The General American Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, has appointed 
the Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Bill, Sitting Bull, Paul Revere, 
Sam Houston, Molly Pitcher and 
Robert E. Lee are among the fa- 
mous people to be pictured on the 
first of the new packages—with 
other characters to be added from 
time to time. 

“Every American youngster,” 
says Bruce Ashby, sales and adver- 
tising manager for Bran Flakes, 
“is a born collector. In the light 
of our experience with cutout toys 
and .Walt Disney characters on 
Post Toastie packages, we feel 
sure that the new package will 
make a hit with children and 
parents.” 


— 
Lowell Agency Adds to Staff 


Vivian Sturgeon, formerly with Ped- 
lar & Ryan and the Paul Cornell Com- 
pany, has joined the copy department 
of the Mortimer Lowell Donsaie. New 
York agency. 
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To 1935 Budgeteers 


Business Is Better, but Selling Will Continue Tough; Therefore 
Let-Down in Effort Will Be Perilous 


By Lee Tracy 
Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. 


THOSE ancients among us will 
recall the False Armistice of 
1918, which preceded the actual 
signing of the fateful papers by 
some several days. What a deliri- 
ous orgy followed that first an- 
nouncement . . . and how sheepish 
we were as we celebrated the event 
a ‘second time!  Anticlimatic? 
Yes, but not more so than today’s 
celebrations of the so-called “re- 
turn of prosperity” in advance of 
Depression’s retreat. 

The year 1934 will go down in 
history, we think, as the year of 
the turning point in a ‘depression 
cycle that reached lowest ebb but 
a short twelve-month before. But, 
like the tides that sweep back as 


the off-shore gale ceases, so will 
many businesses be inundated as 
periodic lulls occur, punctuated by 
sporadic accesses of busy-ness. 
“Business is good!” is the prop- 


agandized cry. “Business is bet- 
ter!” would be more to the point. 
And then it would be wise to com- 
pare this year’s figures not with 
the lows of last year or the year 
before, but with the norm as estab- 
lished prior to the Great Smash 
of ’29, 

Out of the post-Depression 
months (which all save a courage- 
ous few continue to insist are here) 
has come a glorious sense of free- 
dom from the galling pressures of 
Tight Money Days. Cash seems 
looser in spots. Certain industries 
are far ahead of their sales of last 
year at this time. Replacements 
are being made; new items are be- 
ing bought. America is out of the 
doldrums. So says the patent 
propaganda. 

But let us view the whole scene 
impassively. Let tis be analytical 
business men, that we may form 
logical rather than emotional con- 
clusions. 

The time has come when we 


must decide on the appropriation 
for next year’s sales promotion and 
product exploitation, The agency 
has made its recommendations, Our 
board is ready to give considera- 
tion to this important matter. All 
right. Let’s start: 

“A” stands for automobiles. Let’s 
consider them first. This year the 
industry will agg 2 sell 2,800,000 
cars and trucks. Swell! But who 
is buying them? Certainly not the 
approximately 20 per cent of all 
American families who are on one 
form or another of relief! 

Please, Mr. Budgeteer—keep it 
in mind that “Poor Relief” is still 
a problem in this country; that 
States are this moment wondering 
where they will tax to get funds 
with which to meet the demands 
of relief organizations. You can- 
not discount the fact that our 
masses have not yet attained self- 
supporting sufficiency. And, if 
yours is a product which must be 
sold to the masses, watch your 
step. 


Be Aggressive, but Don’t 
Be Stampeded 


Lest this be construed as coun- 
sel-of-the-timid, let us hasten to 
make the point clear. Observation 
based on research, plus interpreta- 
tion of all relevancies makes it 
possible to offer this thought: 

For 1934-35 continue to seek 
your sales as aggressively as ever 
before. Continue to use selling 
copy. Continue to pound home the 
messages that lifted your firm out 
of the red, if you want to stay in 
the black. Continue to utilize every 
form of sales promotion that you 
have found effective in these last 
few ‘years. . 

By no means permit yourself to 
be stampeded into new’ channels. 
Fight against any upset of the plan 
which has brought you even a 
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modicum of sales success during 
the past years of hardship. Con- 
tinue your campaigning on the 
same basis which has brought you 
profit when many were folding up 
or falling down, 

Shall we get back to automo- 
biles for a moment? Review the 
situation which made it possible 
for this industry to forge ahead, 
this year. There were in 1932, 1,- 
650,000 cars on the road which had 
reached an age of five years or 
over. (A motor car has a life 
expectancy of six and one-half 
years, national average.) It was 
estimated that there were but 20,- 
900,000 cars in use during that 
year, with 2,611,000 laid up because 
the owners could not afford to run 
them, or could not afford licenses, 
or could not afford the repairs and 
reconditioning necessary to make 
them usable. 

The 1934 buyer of a car is, gen- 
erally, one of the middle classes 
who is replacing a car so old as 
to be well-nigh unusable. Very 
definitely the trend has been to the 
car in the $800-or-under group; 
with a large vote being cast for 
the three lowest-priced of all 
makes. Folk who drove heavier 
cars until they were no longer fit 
for the road have turned to motor- 
ized transportation of another, less 
costly class. 

There, in the foregoing para- 
graph, is a highlight picture of 
the automobile situation. It can 
be extended, expatiated, made 
much more detailed and compre- 
a But out of it all comes 
this: 


People today are still conserving 


money. They are spending with 
caution, saving wherever they can. 
Quality is @ consideration—buf 
economy of first cost is the primary 
factor in determining whether the 
purchase shall be made, if at all. 

Consider men’s clothing during 
the summer season just waning. 
Store after store of high standing 
advertised linen suits not only for 
comfort and good looks, but as an 
economy measure that would en- 
able the wearer to conserve his 
dressier clothes. The catch lay in 
upkeep, which many men con- 
sidered only after the laundry or 


INK Aug. 23, 1934 
cleaning bills started to come in. 

Nevertheless, the trend was to 
the lightweight, light-colored suit. 
And manufacturers who had spon- 
sored the showing, reaped a an 
vest. Analyze the reason back of 
this success and you have another 
reason why the sound, sales-making 
appeals that characterized result- 
ful advertising during the recent 
lean months should be continued, 
unchanged. 

Competition for the consumer’s 
dollar is unabated. With reports 
of corporate earnings showing bet- 
tered conditions in. many lines, 
there are literally thousands of 
manufacturers who are_ bringing 
out new items to add to the lure 
of necessity, pride of ownership 
and the dozen other psychological 
reasons why one should buy. 


The New Year Will 
Bring a Temptation 

The new year will bring an even 
more severe competition. It will 
be even more difficult for one to 
hold his own in the period just 
ahead. Those who have builded 
well during the waning months of 
Depression will be tempted, as 
appropriations are discussed, to 
indulge their leanings toward, per- 
haps, “pretty” advertising, or in- 
stitutional rather than selling copy. 
Or they may permit themselves to 
be high-pressured into considera- 
tion of revolutionary plans and 
merchandising changes. 

No matter, Mr. Budgeteer ... 
no matter what “they” tell you to 
do, weigh it carefully in the light 
of the things you really know. If 
you've even the slightest doubt as 
to the advisability of trying other 
ways to exploit your products, 
stick to the methods you have been 
using if they have proved at all 
profitable. 

This is no time to swap horses 
in midstream. It is a time for 
sane and sober contemplation of 
all the factors you can assemble 
for critical analysis. 

Try and test, if you will. Take 
any plan you like and give it a cir- 
cumscribed territorial trial. But let 
real results be your guide, before 
you devote your entire appropria- 
tion to any new ideas. 
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“First Prize— 
Amateur Division” 


That was the award received by the owner of this lovely garden in 
the 1934 Indianapolis City Beautification Contest. 


Sponsored each year by The Indianapolis News, the contest not 
only stimulates beautification of residential, commercial and indus- 
trial premises but also encourages the elimination of fire hazards. 


The traditional News policy of fostering civic projects of this 
nature helps to explain the unusual degree of reader interest, 
respect and confidence it enjoys. It is these invaluable assets 
that mark The News as a productive and economical advertising 
medium. 


JULY CIRCULATION—143,671 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Those California Farmers 


La 


PaciFic RURAL PRESS AND 
CALIFORNIA FARMER al 
San FRANCISCO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’; INK on page 94, 
August 9, falls.into a common er- 
ror of misquoting or . partially 
quoting—and in so doing lets itself 
in for a misstatement of fact. 

In your editorial reference to.a 
recent “pungent protest” by E. R. 
Eastman, president and editor of 
American Agriculturist, you make 
the statement, “In 1932:that State 


(New York) stood first-injaverage-« 
income per farm, the figures-bejng)s 


$1,433.” 

I am enclosing a Ladder of Cash 
Income which will give you the 
correct figures as to the total cash 
income of the ten leading States, 
and the average cash income. of 
those States. You will see that 
New York is not at the top in 
average or total income, either. 

What Editor Eastman did say 
was to draw a comparison between 
New York and Middle-Western 
States, such as Missouri, Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas and Nebraska. In fact, 
he specifically names those States. 

Below I am quoting a letter from 
him in reply to one I sent him 
about an article in Sales Manage- 
ment: 

“You are perfectly right in what 
you say in your recent letter re- 
garding California incomes. How- 
ever, in the comparison which I 
made in my speech I was very 
careful to say that I was compar- 


+ 


Sorzano with Detroit Graphite 


Julio F. Sorzano has been appointed 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Detroit Graphite Company, 
Detroit. He was previously general 
sales manager of the Debevoise Com- 
pany, New York. 

o . o 


Wall Paper Account to Mathes 


The advertising account of the Im- 
perial Paper & Color Corporation, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., washable wall paper, is 
now being handled by J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., New. York agency, 


ingy New York. State with the 
States of the Central West, and 
thiit, the comparison did not include 
other States. In fact, I actually 
gave a list. of. the States which | 
included: Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, Kansas and Nebraska. 

“T made the. comparison because 
I am a little tired of the propa- 
ganda, led by officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, -about the 
great farm. States of the Central 
West and South. As a matter of 
fact, both the Pacific and the At- 
lantic. Coasts excel these Central 
West.and Southern States agricul- 
turally: in many different ways.” 

California has led the nation in 
both total cash income and average 
cash income per farm for the last 
five years. Although twenty-fourth 
in number of farms, California is 
first in farm income. 

The Department of Agriculture 
spreads a lot of propaganda about 
the farm incomes and farm wealth 
of the Middle West (Mr. Secretary 
Wallace is from Iowa) and thereby 
leaves many wrong impressions 
Naturally the Administration wants 
to make the utmost of the. relief 
it is extending to the Middle West 
for political purposes. The humani- 
tarian side of it is urgent and 
desirable,“ but the politicians must 
cash in on the situation, and to do 
so they build up the picture, fre- 
quently leaving incorrect pictures 
of what is actually the case. 

Frank H. ‘Bett, 
Advertising Manager. 


+ 


Audio Appointments 

Audio Productions, Inc., New York, 
has made the following appointments: 
Frank K. Speidell, director of the indus- 
trial division; F. Lyle Goldman, director 
of the theatrical division and C. H 


Bradfield, Jr., director of the service 
division, in addition to his other duties 
eee 


New Four A Member 


_ The Martin Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been elected to membership 
in the American Association of Adver- 
tising. Agencies. 
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Broadside Brevity 


It Is a Wise Advertiser Who Knows When to Stop Talking 
in His Announcements to the Trade 


By Andrew M. Howe 


“LH OW can we get our dealers 
to read our ‘broadsides ?’” a 
sales promotion manager asks. 
“We know that other advertisers 
are able to do this. Why is it that 
we don’t geta larger response from 
our own broadsides?” 

It wasn’t difficult to place a 
finger on the weak spot in this 
company’s broadsides after looking 
them over. The answer was simply 
“too many words.” And this is an 
all too common fault. 

A dealer broadside is usually 
dramatized. It is large in size and 
designed to arouse the curiosity of 
the dealer when he receives it in 
his morning’s mail. By the use of 
color, special folds, large illustra- 
tions and type, it is possible to 
create a piece of direct mail that 
demands attention and that only 
the strongest-willed or the most 
indifferent dealer will cast aside 
unopened. But while his interest 
may be aroused and he may be 
anxious to find out what it is all 
about, some advertisers make it 
dificult for him to satisfy his 
curiosity. In an attempt to be 
clever, the creator of the piece 
buries the real message under a 
mass of superfluous pictures and 
text. 

Many a dealer has been tempted 
by a teaser word on the first page 
to open a broadside, only to be 
faced by more teaser copy which 
is supposed to lead from one fold 
to another but which, as he awk- 
wardly attempts to handle the 
thing, gets him mixed up. Or, a 
picture of a roaring cannon, or 
some other symbolic illustration, 
may detract attention from what 
the advertiser has to say. If such 
pictures are not closely linked with 
the message, there is always this 
danger. 

But the most common offense, is 
too many words. One of the great 
mysteries of advertising is the per- 


sistence of copy writers in taking 
fifty words to say what could be 
said in ten. This is.not a plea for 
short copy when long copy is 
necessary. It is a plea for saying 
what is to be said and stopping. 

This is no new complaint. Ad- 
vertising doctors have been point- 
ing to the tragic results of that 
disease, verbosity, for many years 
—usually taking too many words 
themselves to describe the disease 
and prescribe for its cure. 

But while the disease is gen- 
erally recognized in other types of 
advertising, for some reason or 
other, writers of broadsides seem 
to suffer from it especially and 
evidently have never heard of the 
cure. This is probably due to the 
fact that all too often the broad- 
side is written by the sales man- 
ager or sales promotion manager 
who knows his subject but doesn’t 
know how to talk briefly. 


A Poor One and 
Two Good Ones 


At the risk of being accused of 
verbosity myself, I am going to 
describe one horrible example and 
then point to two others that are, 
in my opinion, entitled to blue 
ribbons for brevity. 

The first is for a radio, announc- 
ing a new model, When folded this 
piece measures thirteen inches by 
seven inches. The side carrying 
the dealer’s name and address and 
which he naturally sees first, has 
a deceptively brief message in 
the left-hand corner which mod- 
estly states that here is “1934's 
Greatest Sensation.” 

All a-twitter the dealer opens the 
first two folds and is faced by a 
repetition of this word “Sensation” 
in large letters beneath which is 
a picture of the sales manager fol- 
lowed by a few words—400—on 
the importance of this announce- 
ment. This, frankly, is just so 
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We Are Happy To Say THAT THE OTHER BUFFALO NeEwspPA 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ... ASSOCIATED 
PRESS ... AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS end of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 








EFiw newspapers gain a 
million lines a year, even in highly prosperous years. 
The Buffalo Times recorded a gain of 1,102,241 
lines during the first six months of 1934. 


The rapid expansion of Times linage 
is reflected in all the important divisions of adver- 
tising. Men’s clothing is up 48,794 lines; women’s 
clothing, 74,046 lines; retail display 856,576 lines. 


Ee 


Also during this period the Times carried— 


221,103 more department store advertising 
91,901 lines more automotive advertising 
25,520 more financial and 
91,676 lines more classified— 


than in the corresponding period of 1933. 


The growing circulation of the TIMES repre- 
sents sound Scripps-Howard value and pro- 
vides powerful coverage in New York State’s 
Second Largest Market. 


ED TOO—PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT Now 


he Buffalo Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS ...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . DALLAS 
DETROIT : PHILADELPHIA ° ATLANTA 
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VEN the tax collec- 

tor reports business 
is good in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. A 30 
per cent increase in tax 
collections for this year 
as compared with last 
was announced late in 
July by City Treasurer Harold J. Tunison. 
Worcester taxpayers are in a “better humor” 
this year than in recent years, he reports. 
More of them are employed and they pay 
their taxes more willingly. 














Smiles on the face of the Worcester taxpayer mean 
that he has money left to buy the things he wants! 
Good-humor at the tax window should mean positive 
enthusiasm over the purchase of an automobile or 
oil burner! 


According to a statement by the Worcester County 
National Bank, Worcester’s business volume for the 
first six months of 1934 was 46.8 per cent above that 
for the same period in 1933. 





The Worcester Market—rich, stable, responsive 

trating a population of 433,287 within an average 18-mile 
radius—is adequately and economically cultivated through 
these newspapers ALONE. 
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much drivel. He doesn’t tell a 
thing about the product or the 
company’s plans. 

Then follows a list of the points 
that make this new model the last 
wall in radio. We will ignore the 
fact that if each feature is as im- 
portant and revolutionary as the 
company claims it is, all the pre- 
vious models must have been pretty 
terrible and further improvement 
will be practically impossible. 

Each featured point is preceded 
by the word “Sensational.” This 
gets a little monotonous but per- 
haps dealers like it. The descrip- 
tions are fairly brief, about 200 
words to each one. By the time 
the dealer has reached the bottom 
of this part of the broadside, if 
he ever does, he must breathe a 
sigh of relief and decide to turn 
to more important problems. But 
he doesn’t know half the story yet. 
If he has the time and strength he 
is supposed to unfold this gigantic 
sheet a little further. 

Now he is introduced to three 
members of the advertiser’s staff 
and three distributors, each of 
whom proceeds to tell why he 
thinks this announcement is really 
sensational and why dealers who 
handle the new model will be able 
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to out-sell all competitors. Then, 
in larger type, more glowing words 
about the company and the prod- 
uct. Mostly a lot of adjectives. 
Then, occupying about ten square 
inches of space, there are nine 
testimonials from dealers, all in 
small type. These tell about their 
experiences with previous models. 

This page, which has a few more 
“sensationals” scattered around, is 
a hodge-podge of type and pictures 
that resembles a mystic maze. How 
any company could ever expect a 
dealer to read all of it is beyond 
understanding. 

But we are not through yet. 
There is still another fold to be 
taken care of. This time the dealer 
has in front of him a sheet ap- 
proximately twenty-five inches by 
thirty-eight inches. At last we 
have pictures of the radio itself. 
Big pictures, little pictures, front 
views, side views and, more than 
anything else, additional descrip- 
tions. It wouldn’t seem possible 
that any more could be said but 
here are literally thousands of 
words in various size type and in 
various colors. The page has no 
beginning and no ending. The eyes 
jump here and there, and, I have a 
hunch, eventually some place else 


Cover of a Goodyear Tire broadside that was really like a booklet 
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When the final fold of this broadside is turned, the dealer sees 
clean spread with brief text and a few pictures 


quite far away from the broadside. 

Now, perhaps, dealers are inter- 
ested in obtaining all these data. 
But it is practically impossible to 
get any sort of true picture. The 
information is there, buried in 
words. 

The remedy for this, first of all, 
would have been in the layout. 
Even if the words were all neces- 
sary, which they were not, they 
could have been marshaled in some 
sort of logical order and presented 
in a readable manner. But most of 
all this advertiser needed a blue 
pencil. He could have told the 
story in a quarter of the words. 
And these words would have been 
read. 

The sad part of this horrible 
example is that the advertiser 
really had something to say. His 
new model is worth talking about 
and undoubtedly dealers will be 
tremendously interested in it. But 
such a broadside.as this kills in- 
terest. About all a dealer can get 
out-of it, unless he is willing to 
sit down and study for an hour or 
so, is that this company is bringing 
out a new model. 


Now let’s see how it might have 
been done. Let’s take a look at 
another announcement of a new 
model. The Remington Arms Com- 
pany recently brought out a new 
corrugated shell. The broadside 
announcing this was folded in a 
manner similar to that for the 
radio. 

The dealer was greeted by these 
words, “Wait! There’s something 
new coming in shot shells.” Turn- 
ing the first fold he was tempted 
further by, “Gossip was right!” 
Another turn and he was told “We 
have perfected a new and better 
shell”—this in large letters. Then 
two brief paragraphs of text, in 
large type. As reprinted here, in 
eight point, it may seem a little 
long but, actually, on a large sheet, 
in large type, it is a concise state- 
ment which could be read very 
quickly, or even sed over with- 
out any harm being done. For the 
larger heading on the top and the 
words at the bottom, printed in a 
large arrow,,would be enough to 
coax the dealer to read further. 
The text in the arrow was this: 
“Here’s the inside story.” 
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The two paragraphs read: 

“Good news is hard to keep un- 
der cover. But there’s no longer 
any need to keep Remington’s new 
shell a secret. We've got the 
patents from Uncle Sam. And we 
want you to have the whole story. 
.. . Now! 

“You'll find it on the next two 
pages. A distinctive, startlingly 
new improvement in shot shells 

. an improvement your cus- 
tomers can see at a glance. And 
something that once they see 
they'll want!” 

When the final fold was turned 
the dealer was confronted by a 
clean spread containing a few pic- 
tures and a few words. A heading 
across the top held the page to- 
gether visually and stated that 
“Remington Announces the New 
Corrugated Shell.” On the left 
was a picture of the shell and a 


list of the features, seven of them. 
Each feature was left to tell its 
own story. There was no further 
explanation of “‘Non-Skid’ Han- 
dling, Faster Feeding, Easier Ex- 
traction, Smoother Ejection, Stiffer, 


Stronger, Tougher.” 


Text Broken by Small 
Illustrations 


There is no need to quote the 
rest of the text which, in addition 
to being brief, was broken up by 
three small illustrations. This block 
of text was all in one place and 
was easily followed from begin- 
ning to end. 

This broadside shows what can 
be done with a few words. It 
shows, in addition, how the story 
can be told in headings and pic- 
tures in such a way that it can be 
absorbed at a glance. Thus, any 
dealer who does not want to take 
time to read the complete story 
knows what it is all about if he 
opens the broadside at all. 

Let’s look at another example 
of brevity combined with dramatics. 
And, incidentally, practically every 
dramatic broadside is brief. You 
can’t arouse curiosity and hold in- 
terest with big blocks of text. It 
takes hard hitting, large bits of 
type and pictures to put real punch 
into a broadside. Short words and 
brief phrases do the job. 

This second example is a piece 
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that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company sent out to tell dealers 
about the new G-3 tire. 

The cover attracted attention 
with an amusing illustration of a 
whale, spouting, and the words 
tied in with this: “Thar she blows! 
and a whale of an OPPORTUNITY.” 

This broadside’s format is dif- 
ferent from the usual. It is really 
more of a booklet. There are eight 
pages in it, including the covers, 
measuring 11% by 8% inches. 
Sandwiched in among these pages 
are abbreviated pages measuring 
approximately 4 by 8% inches. The 
larger pages are printed in red 
and black. The smaller pages are 
solid black with these words in 
reverse: “Sell ’em.” 

_ This expression appears on both 

sides of each of these short pages 
and they constitute an effective bit 
of dramatic brevity. The other 
pages take up the story about the 
campaign that is being put back 
of the G-3 tire. Large pictures, in 
red, show people reading the ad- 
vertisements that are appearing in 
newspapers, magazines, farm papers 
and elsewhere. Each page tells 
something about a particular part 
of the campaign and something 
about the tires. The text is ex- 
tremely brief and to the point. 

The point of the broadside is 
this: “We'll tell the world—you 
sell the world!” The type is large 
and the words are few. 

There are many other examples 
of good brief broadsides. The two 
described, however, seem to em- 
body the most effective principles. 
If there are any rules for the 
——. of broadsides that will 

read, they are probably these, 
uncovered after a study of a great 
many examples: 

1. Dramatize. 

2. Be brief. 

3. Use large type. 

4. Keep the layout clean. 

R Eliminate unnecessary mate- 
rial. 

6. See that your folds are in 
logical order. 

. See that your whole story is 
told in logical sequence. 

Probably the most important of 
all these is brevity. Too many 
words ruin the appearance And help 
fill the wastebasket. 


c. 
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GAIN—cotton gins are humming in Dixie. Soon 
éAnEOT o ne: <rek streets of country towns will be crowded with tr 
and wagons bringing the new cotton crop to maritate 
can (00 | \ IRE = Even now long bladed knives are swishing through 
6 00 UL it bagging on bales as buyers pull samples and make t 
ADU n1 | i\} Nf ‘ uJ e bids. And through the fall months a deluge of new 4q 
will be poured into the channels of trade. 


COON inOe, " 1934 Tobacco Crop to Bring Nearly $200,000, 


Meanwhile, the chant coming from the tobacco yw 
house is the sing-song of the auctioneer as he calls 
bids and announces the sales that are putting into} 
farmer’s pockets decidedly more than he received lasty 
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Every State but Two 


—Farm Value— 





*1934 **1933 
$224,160,873 $288,431,199 
through Bicsippi 97,308,726 76,321,808 
make em" $3-051707 63,300 
71,503,774 
56,194,905 
53,780,081 
49,154,649 
41,735,850 
33,229,502 27,551,515 
3,026,861 2,166,337 
1,952,577 1,879,404 
bacco ¥ $795,167,760 $796,382,607 


he calls Bsis: Gov't Cotton Report, 8/8/34; spot 
. , rket prices, 8/9/34; seed and 1934 benefit 
ing into Myments included. 

ludes seed, benefit payments, and value of 
ved last y@itions. 
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/ the Rural South’s roo \ | 
Use Procressive Farmer NOW \. 


{ Dominant coverage of nearly 900,000 able- 
to-buy homes. Unusual reader-confidence 
} built up by keeping close to its readers 

\ through five separate and individually 
\ edited editions. Progressive Farmer pro- - 
vides an unequaled medium for influ- / 

encing sales inthe most prosperous / 

section of Agricultural America. 








No Trade-Name Display 





T has been one of the unwritten 

laws of packaging that the mak- 
er’s name shall appear on the dis- 
play face of the container. This is 
particularly important if the prod- 
uct is advertised, because it is 
necessary to make a complete fol- 
low-through from the advertise- 
ment to the retail store. 

Recently, the Richmond-Chase 
Company, San Jose, Calif., packer 
of canned food products, has in- 
troduced a precedent-breaking idea 
in packaging. The company name 
is on the package—but not where 
it can be seen when the cans are 
on display. In the illustration 
above, the three cans in the bottom 
row are shown with their display 
faces outward. The two cans rest- 
ing on them show how the mak- 
er’s name and other copy appear 
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Death of L. M. Alexander 


Lewis Miller Alexander, president 
and founder of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., 
dick last week. He was seventy-six 
' years old. ‘On October 15, of this year, 
S would have completed fort “four 

ears of. service with the Ne’ 
Edwards company. 
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on the back of the container. 

Thus the sales value of the label 
is left entirely up to the picture 
of the merchandise. Incidentally, 
the use of large pictures is made 
possible by the development of an 
unusually large vignette cut of the 
food illustrated. 

It is difficult to see how this idea 
can be adopted by national adver- 
tisers since it denies the value of 
a good label to carry the value of 
national advertising into the retail 
store. Private brand manufactur- 
ers, however, may find value in 
the idea. 

Its greatest value, however, 
comes in the retail store where the 
maker can tell the dealer that he 
is sacrificing trade name to give 
the dealer attractive, sales-building 
display. 
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Pick New Orleans 


At a recent meeting of the officers of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America held in .connection with the 
mid-summer meeting of the Outdoor Ad- 
verti A tion of Pennsylvania, 
lecided to hold the 1934 conven- 
tion of the nati association at New 
Orleans in 
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York City W : 
85 cents for Basie 
in their hope iby vi Now 






are reached 


York Tinges: per advertising 
dollar th wa: by any other 
newsfisper. 












Revealed by facts 
in the BR. L. Polk & Co. 
Consumer Census of 
New York 























First, Fix the Task 


Then Will Be Avoided Dangers of Basing Advertising Outlay 
on Arbitrary Percentages 


Tue L. A. Youne Gotr Company 
Detroit 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like to have you refer 
us to past issues of Printers’ Ink 
or to any special articles which you 
may have gotten out which con- 
tained references to the basing of 
advertising appropriations on per- 
centage of gross business. 

E. LeRoy Perret, Jr., 
Advertising Manager. 


STATISTICS on percentages of 
gross or net sales spent on ad- 
vertising are tricky and unreliable. 
One of the reasons is that so 
few advertisers use similar ac- 
counting systems or have the same 
definition of advertising. 

Another difficulty in using such 
figures is that they are usually 
based on averages. The averages 
are brought about by lumping the 
figures’ of all companies within a 
certain industry. In every indus- 
try there are companies that over- 
spend and others that underspend. 
But as there is no way of determin- 
ing without detailed investigation 
of confidential figures whether the 
industry is afflicted by overspend- 
ing or underspending, therefore, 
the average for one industry may 
be low while that for another in- 
dustry may be too high. 

Furthermore, industries vary 
greatly. 

For instance, the report, “An 
Analysis of 285 Advertising Budg- 
ets,” issued in 1933 by the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
Inc., shows a range of percentages 
from 1.42 for financial and insur- 
ance advertisers to 41.67 for ad- 
vertisers in proprietary medicines. 
Furthermore, although the A.N.A. 
report was based on a large num- 
ber of companies, the totals in any 
one industry were comparatively 
small when set up against the 
number of companies in each in- 
dustry. 

With the exception of three 


groups (proprietary medicines, 
drugs and toilet articles, petroleum 
products) at the top, and two 
groups, (auto trucks and financial 
and insurance) at the bottom, the 
range of average expenditures was 
between 3.37 per cent and 7 per 
cent of net sales volume. It is a 
fair generalization that 5 per cent 
is the figure which would probabl) 
be an average for most groups. 

Another significant fact in a 
study of percentage of sales in- 
vested in advertising is that many 
companies do not go at setting up 
their budgets on the basis of per- 
centage of sales. They use the task 
method, determining the task to be 
performed. Not until such a figure 
has been arrived at do they set it 
up against net sales volume to de- 
termine whether the company can 
afford the program that has been 
laid out for it. 


Dangerous to Take a 
Competitor’s Percentage 


It is important that some of the 
most successful advertisers use this 
system. Therefore, when they re- 
port their percentage figures the 
advertiser in the same industry who 
does not understand how the ap- 
propriation was set up is in danger 
of using arbitrary figures without 
any study of the task to be done. 

It is particularly important at 
the present time that advertisers 
be not too closely bound down by 
percentage figures. When business 
is taking an upswing appropriations 
based on percentages are likely to 
lag far behind those based on the 
task system. While no one would 
counsel extravagant expenditures 
in advertising, it is important that 
companies look ahead and not 
backward. 

Too often percentage figures are 
employed by an advertiser to con- 
vince himself that he should spend 
less than is necessary rather than to 
demonstrate the necessity of sound 
investment of reasonable funds. 
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How Secret Are Consumer 
Research Bulletins? 


Publisher Attacks Sacredness of Confidential Material 


N July 4 of this year Electric 

Refrigeration News published 
an editorial which commented at 
some length on statements made by 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., about 
refrigerant gases. This information 
was contained in one of CR’s Con- 
fidential Bulletins and a number of 
direct quotations were made from 
the bulletin. 

At the present moment Electric 
Refrigeration News is engaged in 
a controversy with CR _ which 
should be of the utmost importance 
to advertisers generally. The pur- 
pose of the controversy is to deter- 
mine just how sacred is the infor- 
mation contained in the confidential 
bulletins. 

As readers of Printers’ INK 
know, the information published 
by CR is sent out in two forms, 
general and confidential bulletins. 
Subscribers sign what perhaps 
amounts to a contract that they will 
not reveal the confidential infor- 
mation to anyone outside their im- 
mediate families. Of course no 
one, not even the heads of CR, 
really believes that this information 
is kept as sacredly confidential as 
the agreement implies. CR exists 
by means of word-of-mouth pub- 
licity and frequently the informa- 
tion contained in its confidential 
bulletins is the subject of the after- 
game chit chat over bridge tables. 

The irritating feature of the 
confidential bulletins has been that 
it is in these that the most bitter 
attacks are delivered against adver- 
tisers and advertised products. Be- 
cause the bulletins are copyrighted, 
business papers in every field have 
been exceedingly cautious in re- 
printing, except very indirectly, any 
of the information. Thus CR has 
been able to hide behind this con- 
fidential curtain while it has stuck 
out its tongue at a great many ad- 
vertised products. , 

In the case of Electric Refriger- 
ation News, Consumers’ Research 


asserted. certain facts regarding 
refrigerant gases had been taken 
from that publication’s pages. “It 
was,” says that publication, “ap- 
parently the intention to convey the 
impression that the statements 
made were authoritative because 
of the fact that the information 
had been obtained from this pub- 
lication. 

“It should also be noted that 
Electric Refrigeration News is a 
copyrighted publication and that 
no permission has been given to 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., to copy 
or republish any of the material 
therein. Electric Refrigeration 
News took exception to the use, 
or misuse, of the material in its 
columns. It seemed to be a fair 
and reasonable proposition to us 
that if Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
could assume the right to extract 
material from our copyrighted 
publication and express opinions 
regarding the information so se- 
cured, then we had an equal right 
to inform our subscribers regard- 
ing the manner in which this 
material was being used and to 
express our opinions regarding the 
information being distributed to 
the public. 

“In brief, what is fair for one 
should be fair for the other.” 


What CR Attorneys 
Had to Say 


Shortly after publication of the 
material, Electric Refrigeration 
News received a letter from Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft, New 
York attorneys, which said that 
the handbook of buying in the first 
place was copyrighted and in the 
second, was confidential, being sent 
only to subscribers who sign a con- 
tract whereby they will keep the 
material confidential. 

“Therefore,” said the attorneys, 
“whenever a subscriber publishes 
the material in question to another, 
it is a violation of the subscriber’s 








BEN AMES WILLIAMS, BEST KN 
FOR HIS FRATERNITY STOR 
MAKES THE FOLLOWING STATEM 


“Every author welcomes some 
dence of the reaction of his 
ence to his work; and the leg} 
he receives after magazine 
cation are his first measure off; 
story’s success. 

“I know no other audience in 
the world so quickly resy 

as that which reads The Satw 
Evening Post; no other mag 
in which the appearance of a 
elicits so many letters from 1 
who liked it—or did not.” 





O* THE LEFT, an author.On brains enough to appreci 
the right, an advertiser.In well-written fiction, to be 
the minds of both, a firm con- tracted by serious articles, i 
viction that nowhere is there an _ portant editorials. 
audience to match the readers And in purchasing powe 
of The Saturday Evening Post. the readers of the Post, by 
In numbers—the Post is read large, even in this day of 
each week by more than TEN duced incomes, are more 
MILLION men and women. than their neighbors to h 
In intelligence—the Post ap- money in their pockets. 
peals to men and women with Watch the people who buy 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 
TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIRCCHARAGTERS IS 
TRE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPS 

TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 








FRIGIDAIRE, A DIVISION OF 
MBENERAL MOTORS, MAKES THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT: 


aturday Evening Post during 
e time when electrical refrig- 
ation was looked upon as a 
xury. 

oday, we use the Post when 
igidaire is recognized by mil- 
ons as an economical home 
cessity. And today, there are 
million and a quarter more 
rigidaires in use than any other 





You'll be convinced, too—as 
Frigidaire is convinced, as Ben 
Ames Williams is convinced— 
ost at the newsstand, the com- that nowhere is there an audi- 
uters who read the Post on ence for an author, a market for 
e train. Check up on the peo- an advertiser, like that pre- 
e you know—see how many of sented by America’s foremost 
e more literate, more prosper- magazine, The Saturday & 
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s, read the Post every week. Evening Post. Scope 
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contract and, in fact, an infringe- 
ment of the property rights of 
Consumers’ Research, Inc.” 

F. M. Cockrell, ‘publisher of 
Electric Refrigeration News, sent a 
letter of inquiry to the Register 
of Copyrights in par ¥ said, 
guaciic lily, we wo like to 

‘know whether an author may claim 
the protection of copyright for his 
publication and at the same time 
claim the common law right pro- 
tecting a confidential manuscript? 
Stated another way, may a publica- 
tion be both copyrighted and con- 
fidential at the same time?” 

Mr. Cockrell received the fol- 
lowing reply: “In response to your 
letter of July 27, we beg to say 
that in order to secure copyright 
for a printed publication, it is nec- 
essary to publish it with the statu- 
tory notice inscribed on the copies. 
The copyright law defines the date 
of publication as ‘the earliest date 
when copies of the first authorized 
edition were placed on sale, sold, 
or publicly distributed by the copy- 
right proprietor or under his au- 
thority. It is difficult to see 
therefore how a work can be pub- 
lished in this statutory sense of the 
term and at the same time be held 
secret or confidential. When once 
a work is published, the informa- 
tion is given to the public, but the 
form in which it is presented may 
be the subject of copyright so as 
to prevent others from reproducing 
the literary or compiled material 
without consent. 

“Registration is found in the 
name of Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
for Handbook of Buying—Vol. 9, 
Part 3 (the date of publication be- 
ing given as May 14, 1934). 

“Ww. L. Brown, 
“Register of Copyrights.” 


In addition, Mr. Cockrell sought 
competent legal advice which he 
published in his issue of August 8. 
Because of the importance of this 
subject, the opinion, in part, is re- 
printed by courtesy of Mr. Cockrell. 

“In answering this question it be- 
comes necessary to show that the 
word ‘confidential,’ as used in 
connection with publication, has 
two aspects in the law. A com- 
munication may be made confiden- 


INK Aug. 23, 1934 
tial between parties with the intent 
that the information received, for 
greater profit to one party or the 
other, shall. not further be pub- 
lished or republished; or it may be 
made confidential with the intent 
that the information, of possibly 
libelous nature, is transmitted only 
as a matter of personal privilege 
and at thé request of the one seek- 
ing the information. Requests for 
credit ratings fall into this latter 
category. 


Court Decisions on 
Infringement 


“While these rights have been 
enumerated by statute, Congress 
has left the question of what con- 
stitutes infringement largely to 
judicial construction. Unlike a 
patent right, a copyright contem- 
plates and permits fair use by all 
persons of the copyrighted work. 
Facts, theories, speculation, ideas 
and opinions are not covered by 
the copyright of the publication in 
which they are expressed, and their 
adoption and use is not an infringe- 
ment. Court decisions too nu- 
merous to cite uphold this rule. It 
is the copying or paraphrasing of 
a work which constitutes the possi- 
ble infringement. In determining 
the question, the amount of matter 
copied is an important considera- 
tion, and whether or not the value 
of the original is thereby sensibly 
diminished. The quality of the 
material and its relative importance 
to the whole is also of importance, 
together with the question of how 
much work has been saved the de- 
fendant by his use of the other’s 
material. 

“The whole question seems to re- 
solve itself into what constitutes 
unfair use. If it tends to supplant 
and thereby diminish the value of 
the original work, certainly the di- 
rect copy is an infringement. On 
the other hand, a copyrighted work 
and the thoughts therein contained 
are not thereby made unavailable 
to workers in the same field and 
some use of it may be made, as 
otherwise the promotion of arts 
and sciences would be hindered 
rather than promoted by the privi- 
lege of copyright. 

“But the use of it must be sub- 
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“50,000 Miles? Maybe So, 
But Who Makes These Tires ?” 


Glowing recommendations receive a cold shoul- 
der from Southern California men—if not backed 
up by the name of a known and trusted maker. 


For decades it has been the habit of masculine 
buyers to follow advertising in the Los Angeles 
Times, which is the dominating influence in the 
men’s field in Southern California. Through it 
they have learned to insist on advertised mer- 
chandise—have been convinced that the sound 
makers of sound products do their talking in un- 
changeable print. 


Resultingly, National advertisers today have an 
open road into the homes and offices of America’s 
fourth greatest market with minimum obstruction 
from competition by un-named waifs on the bar- 
gain counter . . . through the— 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
‘210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 
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ject to the general limitation that it 
must not encroach upon and sup- 
plant the usefulness of the original 
work and must be for a fair, 
legitimate and reasonable purpose, 
such as for illustration, comment, 
criticism and the like. 

“If extracts and quotations are 
taken for the purposes of criticism, 
comment, or illustration, consider- 
able license is allowed, for the 
selection of extracts for such pur- 
poses, so far from being injurious, 
is often beneficial to the sale of 
the book from which they are 
taken.—13 Corpus Juris, 1127. 

“One test which, when applica- 
ble, would seem to be ordinarily 
decisive, is whether or not so much 
has been reproduced as will ma- 
terially reduce the demand for the 
original. If it has, the rights of 
the owner of the copyright have 
been injuriously affected. 

“A word of explanation will be 
here necessary. The reduction in 
demand, to be a ground of com- 
plaint, must result from the partial 
satisfaction of that demand by the 
alleged infringing production. A 
criticism of the original work, 
which lessened its money value by 
showing that it was not worth see- 
ing or hearing, could not give any 
right of action for infringement of 
copyright. 

“A copyrighted publication, by 
express contract between the copy- 
right owner and a subscriber, may 
be confidential as first above de- 
fined so as to expose the subscriber 
to a suit for damages if the con- 
tract is breached. Such copyrighted 
publication may not, however, by 
contract or otherwise, be of a con- 
fidential nature in the sense that it 
will protect the copyright owner 
from the possibility of having to 
respond im damages for the possi- 
ble libelous nature of the matters 
thus confidentially disclosed. The 
very essence of copyrighting is the 
registry of at least two copies of 
the publication to be protected, 
which registry is open to the pub- 
lic for inspection and precludes the 
idea as well as the possibility of 
limited or confidential publication 
as last above defined. 

“At common law, a writer’s crea- 
tion is his property in the same 
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sense that one owns furniture or 
other personalty, but only until a 
general publication is made thereof, 
upon which the matter is dedicated 
to the public. Such intellectual 
production may be published, how- 
ever, in a qualified or limited man- 
ner, or by a restricted circulation, 
without destroying or abridging the 
larger right of common law own- 
ership and of first publication. 

“General publication under com- 
mon law deprives the owner of the 
benefit of copyright statutes, and 
conversely copyrighting destroys 
every right of restricted publica 
tion which might have been enjoyed 
under the common law. 

“There can be no limited or 
restricted publication under a copy- 
right; any publication under copy- 
right is a general publication de- 
stroying all common law rights. 13 
Corpus Juris 978, citing Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. vs. Straus, 147 Fed. 15, 
77 C.C.A. 607, 15 L.R.A. U.S. 766 
(affirmed in 139 Fed. 155 and af- 
firmed 210 U.S. 339, 28 Supreme 
Court 722, 52 L. Ed. 1086). - 


Standing of Third Parties 
in Breach of Contract 


“Further, while by contract in- 
formation may be made confiden- 
tial between a publisher and a sub- 
scriber, it is also true that if the 
contract is breached and the matter 
is communicated to third parties, 
these latter, though possibly liable 
for infringement on copyright, are 
not liable in damages for the 
breach because as to them there is 
no privity of contract. 

“Neither the use of quotes nor 
acknowledgment of the source can 
constitute redemption from what 
is otherwise infringement of the 
right conferred by statute upon the 
copyright owner. 

“The general right so conferred 
is the exclusive right to print, re- 
print, publish, copy and vend the 
copyrighted work. Additional rights 
are conferred in certain arts, not 
incident to the news publishing 
field.” 

Advertisers generally should be 
deeply interested in the controversy. 
If Electric Refrigeration News can 
demonstrate that Consumers’ Re- 
search’s Confidential Bulletins are 
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not the sacred documents they have 
apparently been, advertisers and 
business publications will be given 
more courage to fight some of the 
statements made in the bulletins. 

It is perhaps of minor signifi- 
cance that recently Consumers’ Re- 
search published a bitter attack on 
Printers’ INK in one of its non- 


+ 


Continental Oil Promotions 


Four promotions have been made in 
his division, according to E. S. Karstedt, 
vice-president in charge of marketing of 
the Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Okla. A. J. Shimpfky, supervisor 
of the general office sales division, has 
been made assistant manager of the 
company’s marketing division at Albu- 
uerque, N. Mex. J. R. Cunningham, 
} meen oI in charge of jobbing sales and 
assistant to O. B. Lloyd, assistant co 
eral sales manager, will replace 2. 
Shimpfky in the Ponca City office and 
P. W. Riggins, Oklahoma City manager, 
will succeed Mr. Cunningham. A. B. 
Caskey, of the Ponca City marketing 
division offices, will succeed Mr. Riggins 
at Oklahoma City. 


Changes at Bauer & Black 


T. A. Harwood, assistant general sales 
manager of Bauer & Black, Chicago, has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of operating manager, following the 
resignation of Harry L. Wells as - 
eral manager and vice-president. ir. 
Wells is now business manager of 
Northwestern University. 

C. K. Perkins, vice-president and 
general sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed to the additional duties of chair- 
man of the operating committee. 

J. R. Strohecker, for many years man- 
ager of Bauer & Black’s New York 
branch, succeeds Mr. Harwood as assis- 
tant general sales manager. 


C. E. Townshend with Getchell 


Charles E. Townshend, recently with 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., as field contact 
man, has joined J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., at New York. Mr. Townshend 
was also formerly sales promotion man- 
ager of Street Railways Advertising 
Company, sales manager of Eastern Ad- 
vertising Company and assistant man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Advertising 
Company. 

” o 7 


To Handle Dominion Campaign 


McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
for the Canadian government which re- 
cently appropriat 100,000 to attract 
tourist business to ‘anada. Advertising 
elaborating on the autumn attractions 
which Canada offers tourists is bein 
repared for early appearance in Unit 
States publications. 
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confidential but copyrighted. pub- 
lications. Printers’ InK requested 
permission to reprint in its own 
pages this attack upon itself and 
furthermore offered to run the re- 
print without comment or change. 
F. J. Schlink, the head of Con- 
sumers’ Research, refused to give 
this permission. 


+ 


Yankee Network Appoints Petry 


The Yankee Network has appointed 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc., as its 
national exclusive representative. Sta- 
tions in this network are WNAC, 
and WAAB, Boston; WEAN, Prov- 
idence; WICC, Bridgeport-New Haven; 
WORC, Worcester; WMAS. Spring- 
field; WNBH, New Bedford; WDRC. 
Hartford; WLBZ, Bangor and WFEA, 
Manchester. 

WLLH, Lowell, will soon join the 
network, making the eleventh station. 

The Petry organization also will rep- 
resent the following stations, which are 


headed by John Shepard, 3rd, individ- 
ually: WNAC, WAAB, WEAN, and 
WICcc. 


Ryan Leaves “Star-Times” 


Thomas L. Ryan has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Star- 
Times. C. Joseph Snyder, who joined the 
staff recently as advertising manager, 
has succeeded him as general manager. 

Mr. Ryan has made no announcement 

of his future plans. He has been con- 
nected with the Star-Times and its prede- 
cessors for the last twenty-two years, 
the last twelve of which he was general 
manager. 
_ A. §S. Charlebois, formerly interna- 
tional manager of the Basil L. Smith 
System of Classified Advertising, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed classified ad- 
vertising manager, succeeding Nat S. 
Getlin, resigned. 


General Mills Elects 


James F. Bell has been elected chair 
man of the board of directors and Donald 
D. Davis president of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Gordon C. Ballhorn 
has been elected controller of the- cor- 
poration. Present members of the board 
of directors have been re-elected with 
the addition of Leslie N. Perrin, pres- 
ident of the Star Grain Company, Chi 
cago. 


Griffiths Succeeds Dolan 


_D. W. Griffiths has been appointed 
director of the travel and _publicity- 
advertising bureau maintained by the 
Province of New Brunswick at Fred- 
ericton, N. B. He has been assistant 
director and succeeds D. L. Dolan, who 
is now directing a similar bureau re- 
centy established at Ottawa by the 
Canadian government. 
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UST what happens to a copy 
J of TIME after it is delivered 
by the postman—or picked up 
from the newsstand? What sort 
of private life does it lead? How 
many of its pages are given care- 
ful reading, how much of its ad- 
vertising? By what people? 

Publishers have long tried to 
get convincing answers to such 
questions. 

Now TIME uses criminology. 
With over 200,000 fingerprints* 
as clues. And with Joseph Arthur 


*In 532 copies of TIME 
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Faurot, international fingerprint 
expert, as detective. 

For several weeks now, little 
furtive groups of men have been 
seen huddling in the corners of 
the TIME offices pondering the 
results. 

“What,” they asked themselves, 
“do the fingerprint figures prove? 
What deductions can we make 
about the reading habits of 
TIME’S readers? How can we 
best present the results of this, the 
first fingerprint survey, to an 
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astonished world?”’ 

The answer, in booklet form, 
is now on the press. Without 
drawing any obvious or even 
clear-cut moral, it penetrates so 
deeply into the private reading 
habits of hundreds of unsus- 
pecting people that you wonder 
what science will do next. It 
will be sent soon to all persons 
on the TIME mailing list —and 
to others on application. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


135 EAST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Price-Fixing by Code 


Retailer Gives Arguments Against NRA’s Provisions Aimed at 
Loss-Leader Selling 





Macy’s, as a leading New York department store, for many years 
made great capital of its ability to undersell other retailers due to 
its policy of selling for cash. apes 3 advertised merchandise at 


cut prices was used 


as the more spectacular evidence of this policy. 


Speaking before the Fourth Annual Economic Conference for 


Engineers at Johnsonburg, N. J., 
many afguments against price-fixing as now 
Part of his speech is reprinted. 


executive, marshaled 
encouraged by codes. 


| 
| 
last week, Mr. Walker, Macy 





By Q. Forrest Walker 
Economist, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


It is interesting to observe briefly 
some of the code devices for es- 
tablishing the competitive price 
dead-line. Some codes stipulate 
that minimum prices below which 
no member may sell, shall be “fair 
and reasonable.” Others set the 
minimums at the “lowest reason- 
able cost of production,” the cost 
of the “lowest cost representative 
firm,” the “weighted average cost 
of production” and the cost of the 
individual members of the industry 
determined by approved accounting 
methods. In still other instances 
“modal mark-ups” are required. In 
the general Retail Code the mini- 
mum is cost or market, whichever 
is lower, plus 10 per cent to 
partially cover labor costs. 

In the majority of cases, Govern- 
ment must ultimately determine 
whether the minimums are in ac- 
cord with sound public policy, for 
we cannot depend upon the enlight- 
ened self interest of co-operative 
trade groups. Thus, we have cre- 
ated a situation in which an ad- 
ministrative agency of Government 
is compelled to arbitrate the eco- 
nomic destiny of individual enter- 
prise. If these provisions are to be 
enforced, they will necessitate gov- 
ernmental inquisition and regula- 
tion on a scale never before at- 
tempted i in peace times and possibly 
even in war times. 

The merchant today is not only 
handicapped in his buying activities 


by the astonishing uniformity of 
prices of vendors in the numerous 
industries with which he deals, but 
he also confronts an intricate maze 
of code restrictions presumably de- 
signed to meet the code-makers’ 
ideas of fair competition, but ac- 
tually operating to achieve by indi- 
rection substantial increases in the 
cost of merchandise. 

In a number of industries, he has 
been deprived of his customary 
discounts for cash, for quantity 
purchases and for special services. 
Practically all of the cash dis- 
counts which have prevailed in the 
consumer goods industries have 
been established by custom over a 
long period of years and the man- 
ufacturer has generally figured 
these discounts in making his 
prices. When they were taken away 
by. codes over the protests of the 
retailers, no compensation in the 
form of lower prices was generally 
granted. Nor was there ever any 
public explanation of the necessity 
and wisdom of fixing uniformly 
lower discounts by code agreement. 

Customary terms of shipment 
have been shifted arbitrarily; 
wholly desirable consignment sell- 
ing has been prohibited ; and a vast 
multitude of trade practices which 
have full economic justification 
have been swept aside to be re- 
placed with the pet theories of 
trade reformers and the dominant 
interests in code making. The net 
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effect of all of these restrictions is 
to promote unwarranted increases 
in the costs of merchandise, befog 
the normal course of trade, and 
place a premium upon evasion. 

It is not difficult for the ordi- 
nary merchant to understand the 
difficulties and dangers of price- 
fixing in the codes of the indus- 
tries from which he buys. Unfor- 
tunately, he is not always averse 
to price-fixing in his own code. 

Price-fixing in the general retail 
code is confined to the stop-loss 
provision, but in the drug code 
the bottom limit of retail competi- 
tion is the manufacturer’s whole- 
sale dozen lot price; in the retail 
tobacco code, it is the manufactur- 
er’s wholesale list price plus certain 
mark-ups; and in the retail book- 
sellers’ code, a scheme of direct 
resale price maintenance has been 
adopted and approved. 

The ostensible purpose of all of 
these price control provisions is to 
eliminate the “loss leader” from 
retail merchandising. No one has 
yet given a satisfactory definition 
of just what a “loss leader” really 
is; no one has ever proved it to be 
an economic menace. The code 
drafters struggled painfully for a 
definition which would be accept- 
able to the retail trade. 

As finally drafted, the code de- 
fines the “loss leader” as “articles 
often sold below cost for the pur- 
pose of attracting trade.” The code 
provision concludes that: 


This practice results, of course, 
either in efforts by the merchant to 
make up the loss by charging more 
than a reasonable profit on other 
articles, or else in driving the small 
merchant with little capital out of 
legitimate business. It works back 
against the producer of raw mate- 
rials on farms and in industry and 
against the labor so employed. 


Without attempting to present 
the detailed argument, it may be 
said that precious little retail mer- 
chandise has ever been sold at or 
below cost. The true effect of this 
provision is simply to broaden the 
basis.of retail competition. 

In other words, when there was 
no restriction upon selling prices, 
a very limited number of articles 
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sold below net invoice cost becaus< 
the loss involved definitely limited 
the practice. When merchants can 
engage in competition which is 
limited to net invoice cost, a much 
larger number of articles is forced 
down to the code minimum. The 
competitive process continues until 
the aggregate losses equal or ex- 
ceed those formerly sustained on 
the loss leaders as defined. 

The sole effect of this provision 
has been to stimulate ignorant and 
inefficient competition. The great 
punitive barrier of direct loss in 
selling below cost has been removed 
and the code substitute for the 
natural laws of competition has 
encouraged stupid pricing policies. 


How Price Wars 
Are Caused 


The fundamental cause of price 
wars in retailing of merchandise is 
found in the attempt of high cost, 
full service retailers to undermine 
public confidence in the low cost 
and limited service retailers by en- 
deavoring to sell merchandise at 
the same price. 

The present limitation of retail 
competition is not only economically 
unsound, but it constitutes unfair 
discrimination against the low cost 
and limited service retail opera- 
tors. The business which offers less 
service to the consumer and hence 
lower prices should not be impeded 
in its lawful efforts to fulfil its 
justifiable economic functions. No 
public interest is served by code 
provisions which permit the high 
cost units of industry to hamstring 
their low cost trade rivals. Such 
provisions are urged as means of 
protecting the smaller retailer, but 
their real effect is to intensify his 
struggle for economic survival. 

For many years, interested man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers of 
drugs, cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions, supported by retail associa- 
tions of druggists who owed them 
substantial sums, have sought to 
legalize the right of the manufac- 
turer to determine the retail price 
of branded merchandise. After ex- 
haustive legislative hearings, Con- 


gress hate refuse 
tion such price- 
When the retail drug code was 
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first presented, it was proposed to 
make the bottom limit of retail 
competition the manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price less 21 per 
cent. By the simple expedient of 
raising the suggested retail price, 
the manufacturer would then be 
placed in complete control of retail 
prices without a single dollar of 
investment in the retail business. 
This highly refined form of eco- 
nomic chiseling was not allowed in 
the retail drug code as finally ap- 
proved. 

But on April 8, 1934, a wholly 
new and arbitrary interference with 
normal retail competition in drugs, 
cosmetics and toilet preparations 
occurred when the manufacturer’s 
wholesale dozen lot price was ap- 
proved as the lowest limit of com- 
petition. Prior to this time, the 
manufacturer’s dozen lot price to 
retailers was largely a fiction be- 
cause the bulk of the drug business 
was done through wholesale chan- 
nels. 

This drug amendment is just an- 
other phase of the perennial efforts 
of this group of manufacturers to 


secure price control. The alleged 
justification of the amendment was 
that price cutting was destroying 
the drug and cosmetic business and 
that there was grave danger that 


the failure of retail druggists 
would deprive the public of pre- 
scription services vital to health. 
Actually, the economic condition 
of the retail druggist has been 
somewhat better than other classes 
of retailers. The mortality records 
for the trade prove conclusively 
that it has much greater longevity. 


No Reason for Special 
Advantage 


There is no valid reason why 
the purveyor of a lipstick, powder- 
puff, or proprietary medicine 
should receive special advantage 
in his minimum charge to the pub- 
lic over the merchant who sells 
food, clothing and other necessaries 
of life. We have been unable to 
find any emergency situation in the 
drug store trade which entitles it 
to preferred consideration. Cer- 
tainly, there is no emergency situa- 
tion which requires a price-fixing 
remedy. 
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The greatest price-fixing blunder 
in the distributive codes was made 
on April 13, 1934, when resale 
price-fixing for certain books was 
approved. Under this code new edi- 
tions published prior to July 1 may 
not be sold at less than the pub- 
lisher’s list price until after the 
following Christmas season, and in 
other cases the new editions are 
price maintained for a period of 
six months. 


Not Based on Any 
Investigation 


Here again it was alleged that 
price cutting was destroying the 
retail book shop, particularly the 
price cutting of large department 
stores. It appears that no real in- 
vestigation was ever made of the 
truth or falsity of this claim and 
recently the booksellers have been 
greatly disturbed because the Dun 
and Bradstreet report on retail 
book stores indicated comparatively 
good profit showings. 

It is difficult to advance any 
sound logic for this price-fixing. 
The sale of books at less than the 
list price, with occasional severe 
cutting on a few titles, simply oper- 
ated to promote an increased sale 
of books. In effect, it advertised 
many books to the reading public 
and promoted the sales of exclu- 
sive book shops. It is difficult for 
many booksellers to understand 
that it is more profitable to sell 
ten books at $2.29 than to sell two 
books at the full list price of 
$3.00. 

This provision has greatly in- 
creased the cost of books at a time 
when the public has little money to 
spend for such articles. Its effect 
is to reduce the sales of new books 
and to cut deeply into authors’ 
royalties. Obviously, it tends to 
promote the use of lending libra- 
ries. If Store A can afford to sell 
books at lower prices than Store B, 
there is no good reason why the 
consuming public must be taxed to 
protect the profits of Store B. 
Finally, the provision is wholly 
contrary to the decisions of our 
highest court against resale price- 
fixing. 

Price-fixing in the retail tobacco 
code upon the basis of the manu- 
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facturer’s list prices, plus specified 
mark-ups represents another arbi- 
trary interference with the normal 
laws governing business compe- 
tition. 

The net effect of this provision 
is to put price control directly into 
the hands of the tobacco compa- 
nies. Already there are rumblings 
about reductions of dealer dis- 
counts on certain brands. The 
tobacco companies are placed in a 
most uncomfortable position. If 
they raise prices they will be ac- 
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cused of gouging the public be- 
cause they control the price mak- 
ing process; if they reduce dealer 
discounts, they will be accused of 
taking unfair advantage of the 
dealer. To give price-fixing pro- 
tection under such conditions to 
the one-product retailer when the 
natural evolution of distribution 
is toward multi-product retailing 
because of the lower ultimate 
prices to the consumer, indicates a 
complete failure to understand the 
nature of distribution problems. 


Death of A. B. Dick 


LFRED BLAKE DICK, in- 
ventor of the Mimeograph, and 
president of the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany for fifty: years, died last week 
at Lake Forest, Ill., aged seventy- 
mine, 
In the early years only occa- 
sional advertising was used to 


establish an understanding of the 
value of the Mimeograph. Then, in 


1912, the company embarked upon 
a consistent program. In the twenty- 
two years which have followed not 
a month has passed in which there 
have not been Mimeograph adver- 
tisements in leading national pub- 
lications. Always the same type of 
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New Realty Journal 
The Journal of Real Estate Manage- 
ment is a new quarterly being published 
at Chicago by the recently organized 
Institute of Real Estate Management, 
a division of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards 
° . 


Joins “Retail Ledger” 

W. Frank Coleman has been appointed 
manager of the Western division, at 
Chicago, of Retail Ledger and Home 
Ware. He has been engaged in merchan- 
dising to the retail department store field. 

. . . 


Stanton on Loan Directorate 
ioe T. Stanton, vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Chicago. 
e* ee a 


With Seattle Broadcaster 


Will Warren has been ap 
gram manager of KOMO- 


inted pro- 
R, Seattle, 


copy, the same style of advertising 
has been used. 

As an advertiser Mr. Dick held 
firmly to two major principles. 
One was that his advertising must 
be dignified and simple. Secondly, 
and most important, it must stick 
to the facts. A statement which 
was literally and probably true had 
to be edited down if he thought it 
might not sound true or might 
seem an exaggeration to some 
people. 

Mr. Dick in June of this year 
became chairman of the company 
and Alfred Blake Dick, Jr., moved 
up to the presidency. 


7 


Has Tonsiline Account 


The Tonsiline Company, Canton, Ohio, 
maker of Tonsiline, a sore throat remedy, 
has appointed McDaniel-Fisher & Spel- 
man, Inc., Cleveland, to handle its ad- 
vertising. A large list of newspapers 
will be used starting in the fall. 

eee 


Spalding Advances Grubel 
_ C. A. Grubel has been made advertis- 
ing manager of A. G. age & Bros., 
New York. He has been with the ad- 
vertising department of the company 
for many years. 

. + 6 


Appoints Zimmer-Keller 
Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
the Irish Hills Distillery, Inc., of that 
city. 
” . - 


Reed to B. B.D. & O. 


Dwight S. Reed has joined the staff 
of the —— office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & born. 
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Who says so? 
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So Yours Is An “Old 


Have you long been a leader in your field? 


Well known? Reliable? 


Well known to whom? 


Here’s a new general manager in a firm 
that used to be one of your good customers. 


He came from a field 
foreign to yours. Are 
you well-known to 
him? Can you count 
on his invitation to 


bid on all require- 


ments? 


Business is full of new 
faces. Executive _ turn- 
over has broken all 
records the last four 
years. You can keep up 
with changing personnel 
only by keeping your 
sales story constantly 
before all yyour pros- 


MEELIS LN LIA LEDER: 


“I consider Nation’sBus- 
iness one of my most 
dependable sources of 


current business 


thought.” 


E. J. BARTLETT, 
Pres. 


The Baker-Raulang Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MR. BARTLETT is one 
of the 31,050 executives 
who receive Nation’s Bus- 
iness because of member- 
ship in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
The membership  sub- 
scribers, originally the 
only subscribers, now con- 
stitute 12% of the total net 
paid circulation of 253,227. 








pects. You must reach every possible person of 
influence—spread “your sales story all across the 


field of 


erican business, 


an Beaure that it mal: UO to all thoseuifidenitia! 
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Established Business” 


individuals who initiate, investigate and recom- 
mend. Spread it widely enough to give yourself op- 
portunities for new business. Just coverage of known 
customers isn’t enough. One subscription to each 
firm in your markets may be coverage. Three, four 
or more subscriptions in firms large and small in 
all fields of activity is penetration. 


That is what Nation’s Business offers. City 
by city, industry by industry, firm by firm, 
name by name, Nation’s Business is able to 
show economical and adequate penetration. 


It is the only business magazine with enough 
circulation to “carry through” all industry. In 
circulation, in reader regard, and in low cost, its 
leadership is unquestioned. 








* The only magazine forbusinessmenthat * 
carries through all American business. 


NATION'S 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 
E.V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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IN TOTAL RETAIL ADVERTIS- 
ING, the Free Press shows a gain over 
July 1933 of 28%. The two other 
Detroit newspapers gained 23.4% 
and 16.3% respectively. 
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IN MEN’S WEAR ADVERTIS- 


F 

LINAGE Al 

how 

parts 

Some figures of moment gleaned tisin 

from Media Records, Inc., for July: ; 
ING, the Free Press shows a gain 
of 105% compared with 0.8% for 

one Detroit evening newspaper, and 

23.8% for the other. 


IN WOMEN’S WEAR ADVER- 
TISING, the Free Press shows a gain 
of 19.9%, compared with a LOSS 
for both other Detroit newspapers 
of 3.6% and 3.1% respectively. 


thou 
disti 
pare 
vert 
uph 
mak 
tati 
indt 


The only morning newspaper in a 
market of two million people offers 
you sensible coverage, sound circu- 
lation, and enthusiastic response at 
low cost. 


he Detroit Free Pres 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1934 








VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 





Dealer Helps That Don’t 


Speaking Negatively, Department-Store Men Reveal How 
Co-operative Effort Can Be More Effective 


By Arthur H. Little 


AFTER all these years, manu- 
facturers haven't yet found out 
how best to co-operate with de- 
partment stores in consumer adver- 
tising. 

Possibly there just isn’t any uni- 

versal answer. The relationship 
between manufacturer and depart- 
ment store involves two distinct 
personalities; and, although each 
of these is engaged in selling mer- 
chandise, their collateral objectives 
are different. 
‘The manufacturer sells a single 
line. He aims at profitable dis- 
tribution over a scope geographi- 
cally broad. With national adver- 
tising he seeks to enhance and 
uphold the reputation of his house, 
and to induce consumers to buy 
his goods through what he calls 
retail outlets. 

The department store sells a 
thousand lines. It aims at intensive 
distribution within a scope com- 
paratively narrow. With local ad- 
vertising it seeks to enhance and 
uphold, not the reputations of the 
makers of its goods, but the repu- 
tation of the store itself, and to 
induce customers to buy in all its 
departments. 

Thus we see a capital difficulty 
that arises from divergent pur- 
poses. There are other difficulties, 
less important perhaps, but more 
tangible. To a man behind a desk 
in an office building it may seem 
that retail outlets are sufficiently 
alike to justify his belief that ad- 
vertising co-operation may just as 
well be standardized. It’s easier 

standardize policies than to 
idapt action, varyingly, to varying 
rcumstances; and it’s cheaper to 
standardize such things as displays 
and point-of-sale literature than to 
reate specialized material for spe- 
ialized kinds and sizes of store. 

Thanks to these two kinds of 
major difficulty, dealer help too 
often fails to help. 


We needn’t theorize. We shall 
hear, presently, from those whom 
dealer co-operation is intended to 
aid. As we shall see, many of their 
thoughts are negative; they tell 
what’s wrong. But from what they 
say is wrong perhaps we may de- 
duce what would be right. 

First, a broad-gauge view that 
encompasses, not only those con- 
crete things ordinarily, known as 
dealer helps, but also the matter of 
manufacturer-retailer co-operation 
in display advertising. We give 
the floor, first, to Richard G. Roth, 
vice-president of the Wm. Taylor 
Son & Company’s department 
store, in Cleveland: 

“The business of the department 
store is to sell merchandise. Any 
constructive assistance to that busi- 
ness is universally welcome. How- 
ever, the adjective constructive 
covers—or, rather, uncovers—a 
multitude of sins. 


When Manufacturer Shares 
Advertising Cost 


“Dealer helps in department 
stores come under several classifi- 
cations. The most prevalent is the 
manufacturer’s participation in the 
cost of the retailer’s advertising. 
On the face of it, this action on 
the manufacturer’s part appears to 
be an outright gift to the store. 
But there are several serious pit- 
falls. 

“In the first place, many manu- 
facturers impose restrictions as to 
layout and copy content; or they 
insist that the store use mats fur- 
nished by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising agency. Often the re- 
strictions change the character of 
the store’s advertising. 

“Such advertising does not help 
the store sell merchandise, nor does 
it help the store sell its name. 
What really happens is that the 
manufacturer uses the store’s name 
and its good-will to advertise his 
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product. He gets the store to 
sponsor his product with him, and 
at the same time he enjoys the 
local rate for newspaper advertis- 
ing 

Sie has been said that the manu- 
facturer’s participation in a store’s 
advertising program lowers the 
store’s advertising cost. But does 
it? If a store is accustomed to 
spend, say, 5 per cent of the vol- 
ume to advertise a certain item of 
merchandise, in nine cases out of 
ten the manufacturer’s participation 
in the advertising cost merely 
serves to increase the amount of 
the advertising, the store remain- 
ing unconcerned because its own 
expense has not increased. 

“But the store’s patrons are be- 
ing trained, steadily, to look for 
bigger space, and ultimately the 
result is a generally high advertis- 
ing outgo. In many instances, this 
practice is forced upon the store 
by the manufacturer, whose offer 
to share the advertising cost is 
contingent upon the store’s com- 
mitting itself to run a certain min- 
imum of advertising—and usually 
that minimum is out of proportion 
to the volume of sales. 


Upsets Store’s Advertising 
Balance 


“Here is another danger: It is 
the aim of a store’s advertising to 
represent, in balance, the complete 
store and the complete stock. When 
certain types of merchandise are 
over-emphasized by the increased 
advertising that results from a 
manufacturer’s participation, the 
store’s other divisions, often the 
most important, are correspond- 
ingly under-emphasized. 

“In the last two years, many big 
retail enterprises that really are de- 
partment stores might have been 
taken for electrical shops. 

“Those stores that strive to bring 
other divisions up to an even rep- 
resentation obviously face the’ ne- 
cessity of spending an exorbitant 
amount of advertising money. 

“Another form of dealer help is 
the printed matter, donated by the 
manvfacturer to the store that will 
handle his goods. The extravagance 
and waste entailed in this form of 
dealer help would be staggering to 
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compute. Today there are liter- 
ally millions of booklets and fold- 
ers and what-nots that never will 
see the light. They lie on dealer’s 
shelves, awaiting the periodic 
store cleaning when the dealer, 
often without bothering to open 
the cartons, will throw them out. 

“The reason? The manufacturer 
has made no effort, apparently, to 
prepare his material to suit the 
store’s requirements, nor has he 
tried to limit his shipments of ma- 
terials, to the end that the store 
will not be over-supplied. 


Excellent Material That 
Goes to Waste 


“Yet, from the standpoint of 
good advertising and from the 
standpoint of supplying the retail- 
er’s needs, some of the printed ma- 
terial that comes from the manu- 
facturers is excellent. It is excellent 
only when the merchandise falls 
naturally into the store’s merchan- 
dising plan and when the material 
itself is in keeping with the char- 
acter of the store’s regular adver- 
tising. Too many stores have 
bought merchandise because they 
were attracted by the manufac- 
turer’s folder; and there is no bet- 
ter example of placing the cart 
before the horse. 

“T do not mean to imply that the 
manufacturer cannot help the deal- 
er. In this direction, indeed, some 
excellent jobs are being done. They 
are being done by manufacturers 
who are studying ultimate distribu- 
tion from the dealer’s point of 
view, and they are providing helps 
of a type that the retailer would 
produce himself. Their material 
is being produced individually—not 
in lots of a million. They avoid 
the mistake of allowing too small 
a space for the retailer’s name. 

“Tt is safe to predict that + geal 
helps will continue to develo 
important factors in selling. hey 
will develop much more quicky if 
manufacturers will learn that the 
retailers welcome helps in selling, 
but resent any effort to change— 
for the benefit of a particular 
product—either their merchandis- 
ing ‘policies, Or their- advertising 
practices, or their standards of 
service.” 
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In the opinion of another depart- 
ment-store executive, whom I may 
not quote by name, some dealer- 
help literature enthuses too much. 
He says: 

“We do not use very much liter- 
ature prepared by manufacturers 
for store distribution. The reason 
is the difficulty to get sales helps 
that don’t contain extravagant rep- 
resentations that we do not care to 
sponsor. 

“We make it a strict rule that, 
before any piece of literature can 
be requisitioned and offered for 
distribution, it must be proofread 
by our advertising department. 

“Along the same line, and be- 
cause of unpleasant experiences 
with demonstrators who over- 
stated or were too aggressive, we 
enforced a rule against store 
demonstrations. During the last 
year or two, however, we have 
made quite a few exceptions, nota- 
bly in our household-utilities sec- 
tion. 

“Generally speaking, we want all 
the help we can get; but sales helps 
must be our kind. and not the other 
fellow’s kind.” 


Finds Some Types Useful— 
Others Not 


It may interest a manufacturer 
to know that one kind of dealer 
help he sends out proves useful, 
the while another does not. Thus, 
the testimony of W. B. Ballard, 
Ir. general merchandise manager 
of E, Edwards & Son, of 
Syracuse: 

“Much of the material that 
comes from manufacturers we are 
unable to use. We prefer to make 
our own posters, sign cards, and 
window backgrounds, and it is 
seldom that we use material of this 
kind offered by the manufacturers. 

“However, we do use—and to a 
greater extent than any other 
printed material that the manufac- 
turers offer—folders and pamphlets 
as enclosures with statements.” 

A part of the material is usable, 
Mr. Ballard says, and a part isn't. 
On the negative side, and in some 
detail as to whys and wherefores, 
we hear, next from.S. A. Sullivan, 
publicity director of L. S. Ayres & 
Company, of Indianapolis. 
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Feelingly, Mr. Sullivan touches 
on waste, and other things. Says 


he: 

“It is through my office, which 
handles advertising and any win- 
dow and interior displays, that all 
dealer-help material flows into this 
store. 

“I should dearly love to have 

added to my budget the amount of 
money that is wasted in this form 
of material in the course of each 
year. 
“Consider display material. Large 
and elaborate set-ups come in un- 
solicited—set-ups that could not 
possibly find a place in any first- 
class department store that takes 
any pains to keep its various de- 
partments in agreement with one 
another to form a harmonious 
whole. 


Displays Sent Out Too 
Indiscriminately 

“Window material goes indis- 
criminately to corner drug stores, 
grocery stores and department 
stores of the type of L. S. Ayres 
& Company. We have no exag- 
gerated idea of our importance, but 
we have built up a reputation that 
would not be enhanced if we should 
use such displays and, simultane- 
ously, identical displays should ap- 
pear all over town. 

“In the field of printed matter, 
the most common complaint is that 
manufacturers send out unsolicited 
folders and stuffers setting forth 
claims that never would pass either 
our local merchants’ association or 
the Better Business Bureau. Others 
send us large quantities of material 
on which our name is carefully 
misspelled. 

“Still another form of dealer 
help is the sales campaign that is 
planned for national distribution 
and embodies terms or selling con- 
ditions that are totally antagonistic 
to regulations framed by the local 
association for the members’ pro- 
tection. 

“Perhaps I might summarize the 
situation by saying that the dealer 
helps that come to our notice in- 
dicate excellent salesmanship, on 
the part of advertising agencies 
and printers, and a charming lack 
of regard for the actual needs of 
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the manufacturer’s customer, the 
retailer. 

“When all is said and done, the 
best aid a manufacturer can give 
a retailer is cash. The next best 
is individual work with selected 
key accounts, which can move siz- 
able quantities of merchandise and, 
at the same time, serve as bell- 
wethers to smaller stores in other 
communities.” 

Perhaps it is because much 
dealer-help effort is so inept that 
the exceptions stand out so bril- 
liantly. And, as we shall learn 
from the next witness, who asks 
not to be quoted by name but who 
represents one of the nation’s big- 
ger stores, there really are excep- 
tions. He says: 

“Outside the cosmetic field, most 
manufacturers that do direct ad- 
vertising or furnish dealer helps 
are pretty crude. 

“A notable exception is the Sim- 
mons Manufacturing Company. It 
is a pleasure to handle and sell 
their Beautyrest and other mat- 
tresses and their metal furniture. 

“Ninety per cent of the selling- 
help material that comes to us is 
so crude and amateurish that we 
consign it to the wastebasket. 
Naturally, I recognize the difficulty 
of furnishing material that would 
be satisfactory to stores of all 
types and sizes.” 

And finally, another department- 
store man who knows of even more 
exceptions—Carl R. Hines, general 
manager of the Geo. Innes Com- 
pany, of Wichita. Mr. Hines de- 
poses on the positive side—thus: 

“I will tell you about some of 
the things that manufacturers do 
for us—things that help us get 
business, things we truly appreciate. 

“Certain manufacturers, such as 
the Donnelly Garment Company, 
put out excellent mailing pieces 
that may be used as direct mail 


+ 


Bosworth Joins Toridheet 


M. F. Bosworth, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and the 
Corday & Gross Company, has been 
appointed advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Cleveland Steel 
Products orporation, Toridheet divi- 
sion, Cleveland 
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for a fraction of their cost—a 
service that is truly helpful. 

“Certain manufacturers, such as 
Linder Brothers, makers of Shag- 
moor Coats, send their representa- 
tives to our store occasionally; 
and they sell to our customers di- 
rect from sample. That sort of 
thing, too, is helpful. 

“Certain cosmetic and drug- 
sundry lines give a certain number 
of free samples for distribution to 
the trade; and that we consider a 
good thing. 

“Specialty lines, such as Frigid- 
aire, Easy Washing Machine, and 
others, put up special prizes and 
awards for the salesmen selling 
their products. In addition, they 
hold periodic, district sales meet- 
ings that are well worth while. 

“Occasionally, some smart man- 
ufacturer puts out a line of mer- 
chandise—and it makes no differ- 
ence what the line is—that is a 
promotional item of extra value; 
and it may be promoted in accor- 
dance with the selling plan that ac- 
companies it. Because of its value, 
such an item always brings in an 
additional volume of business. If 
all good manufacturers could do 
this once or twice each year, they 
would surely be helpful. 

“Of course, everyone knows 
about the wasteful and silly things 
that the manufacturer puts out in 
the way of helps—helps that land 
in the wastebasket.” 

In general, the sales-help picture 
isn’t flattering. It needs fixing. It 
needs retouching before it can be 
looked upon as a true likeness of 
the manufacturers’ understanding 
of their market, or as an index of 
their skill as merchandisers. And 
the testimony of these retailers in- 
dicates so definitely the details that 
need improvement that this presen- 
tation needs no moralizing con- 
clusion. 


+ 


With Columbus “Citizen” 


George W. Hicks, who has been city 
circulation manager of the Cincinnati 
Post, has been appointed circulation 
manager of the Columbus, Ohio, Citi 
zen, succeeding the late Ben Hoffman. 
Mr. Hicks was with the Post for twelve 
years. 
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Turndown Letters 


They Should Be Written to Fit Circumstances When Shipment 
Is Held Up, This Company Finds 


By G. H. Rothweiler 


Credit Manager, Murphy Varnish Company 


"THERE is no particular type of 
letter that we write where it is 
necessary to advise a prospective 
customer of our inability to ship 
on credit terms. In our experi- 
ence there are usually different 
circumstances which call for some- 
thing a little bit different in each 
letter, so we do not use any form. 

Our salesmen are. trained to be 
credit conscious, with a result there 
are not many occasions where it is 
necessary to write rejecting an or- 
der given. Our men usually are 
fairly certain when they are negoti- 
ating with new accounts that the 
credit department will approve 
shipment on open terms, otherwise 
they themselves, where securing an 
order from a financially weak cus- 
tomer, make arrangements for ac- 
ceptance of C.O.D. shipment. We 
have found that the men in the 
field are fairly well conversant 
with the type of trade they call 
upon, and in the case of a new 
account know whether or not it is 
a concern that is buying C.O.D. 

Of course there are occasions 
where this doesn’t occur, and we 
do have instances where after in- 
vestigation and receipt of an order, 
we must write our prospect of our 
inability to ship on terms. Usually 
the order is taken by the salesman. 
Where we receive one direct and 
we know nothing of the account, it 
is our custom to forward C.O.D. 
and investigate. 

If our investigation discloses that 
the concern itself is good, we then 
make future shipments on open 
account. Where the salesman se- 
cures the order and we find we 
have no information, in turning 
the order down we usually write 
them as per the following letter: 


We were pleased to receive, through 
our representative, a $150 order. 
As is usual we have conducted 


our preliminary credit investigation 
and regret to advise that we have 
not secured enough data to justify 
shipment of this material on open 
account. 

As a business man you can appre- 
ciate the need for financial informa- 
tion, and in order that we may be 
in a position to ship you on our 
usual credit terms of 2%, ten days, 
net sixty, we ask your cooperation 
in filling out the attached, which we 
send for your convenience in com- 
piling. 

In the interests of service, in view 
of the fact this is an initial order, 
if you will give us permission to 
make shipment C.O.D. or draft 
against bill of lading, we will 
sce that the material is forwarded 
promptly. Upon receipt of the finan- 
cial information requested we will 
be glad to get in touch with you 
making our analysis of the figures 
submitted. 

We are pleased to note this initial 
transaction, and hope you will fur- 
nish us these data shortly, so we can 
arrange for credit terms. 


When and if we receive the fig- 
ures requested, which, after analy- 
sis, indicate that it is risky to ship 
on open account, we reply like this: 

We acknowledge receipt of the 
statement forwarded, pursuant to 
our previous request. 

We have made a careful analysis 
and regret to advise that based on 
the figures submitted it will not be 
possible for us to ship your re- 
cent order on open account. Quite 
frankly, your figures indicate certain 
weaknesses in your financial con- 
dition, which leads us to believe 
that it would be extremely difficult 
for you to pay our bills promptly, 
without thereby holding up some- 
one else. 

Your condition indicates a rather 
top-heavy current indebtedness as 
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FREE peat om COST and RESULTS 


Fi ir ‘ . é Two Lane Bryant Advertise- 
a : ments —90 Lines each in 
The Literary Digest 


IN 1832 IN 1934 
Cost . . . . $630.00 $495.00 
Inquiries . . 1352 1365 
Cost per inquiry 46% 36 


Per cent orders 
to inquiries 8% 28 


Averageinitialorder 8.84 21.83 
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bD check the effectiveness of the 
w Dicest (one year old this 
bath) against the old, we asked 
e Bryant to cooperate. A check-up 
500 women who responded to 
GEsT advertising in 1934, plus 
ine Bryant’s own sales records, re- 
led these rather startling facts: 


The cost off the advertising 
space greatly decreased. 
The cost per inquiry is 22% less. 


In 1932, 8% of the women in- 
quiring became customers. In 
1934, 27% became customers. 


The size of the average initial 
order is 146% bigger in 1934! 


l of which pretty conclusively 


proves that THE LITERARY DiGEST— 
an excellent medium for results in 
1932 —is producing even better re- 
sults today at decreased rates! 


On food products, clothing, articles 
for the home, THE DIGEST is natu- 
rally a good medium. We mail 85% ot 
all our circulation direct to the home 
of the subscriber and tests of reader 
interest taken regularly over a period 
of years show the ever-increasing in- 
terest of women in the news of the 
day. THE LiTERARY DIGEST, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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compared to current assets, coupled 
with a weak cash position. Further, 
it is noted from your sales volume 
that in many instances your in- 
ventory appears to be made up of 
sluggish inventory and slow-moving 
items. 

We realize, of course, these facts 
are pertinent to yourself and not 
any particular concern of ours, but 
we feel in view of your courtesy in 
submitting these data that we should 
explain why we cannot extend credit 
on this order. 

We regret sincerely our inability 
to do 80, and we should like to have 
you give us permission to ship in 
the manner previously suggested. 
We are quite confident you will 


= 


A.F.A. Board Meets 

At the first meeting of the new board. 
of directors of the dvertising Federa- 
tion of America held in New York, it 
was reported that Ben Sweetland 
who was elected to board membership 
in 1932 had resigned. Eliot L. Wight, 
advertising manager of the United States 
Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass., 
was appointed to i the unexpired term 
of one year. 

Miss Helen Rockey, A.F.A. director, 
was appointed chairman of a special 
committee to — an educational 
program by means which the value 
of advertising to the consumer will be 
brought out before the women’s clubs 
of the country. 

It was also reported that a check-up 
of efforts being made by associations 
affiliated with the Federation to censor 
advertising copy before publication is 
under way. 

- . . 


Appoints Donald Hoagland 


Donald Hoagland has taken charge of 
the Chicago office of College Publishers’ 
Representatives, Inc., and continues to 
represent Asia Magazine in the Western 
territory. His headquarters now are at 
612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Has Steamship Accounts 


The Chicago-Roosevelt Steamship Com- 
pany and the Chicago Milwaukee Steam- 
ship Line, have appointed the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago, to direct 
their advertising. Newspapers in the 
Middle West are being used 


To Edit “American Druggist” 
Howard Stephenson has been ap- 
pointed editor of the American Drug- 
ist, New York, effective September 1. 
e has been managing editor of the 
American Druggist for the last two years. 
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find our products to be fast-moving 
items, which will insure a very nice 
profit. If you can see your way clear 
to accept this suggestion, we shall 
be happy to have our Sales Depart- 
ment demonstrate to you the advan- 
tages of handling our materials. 

It may. be too that your finan- 
cial condition may improve in the 
future, so as to justify later credit 
terms, and we hope you will con- 
sider this point also in writing of 
your decision. 


We have but few occasions to 
use this letter, however; usually 
the prospect, even when followed 
up, does not reply to our request 
for data. 


— 


New Accounts with Reach 


Vogeler Brothers, Newark, N. 
mayonnaise, have re-appointed the Chas. 
Dallas Reach Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to handle ~ = a 
tising account. A _ radio 3~ = 
scheduled for September. The allowing 
new accounts have also been placed 
with the Reach agency: Federal Knit- 
wear Company, Newark, Glengyle sports- 
wear and Glengyle Formal- knits; Dugan 
Brothers of New Jersey, bakers; and 
the Boonton Molding ompany, Boon- 
ton, N. J., plastic molders. 

e s « 


New Radio Representative 

Virgil Reiter, Jr., formerly Western 
manager of Scott owe Bowen, Inc., 
has opened his own office as a radio 
station representative at Chicago with 
headquarters in the Wrigley Building 
Myron A. Reck has joined the organi- 
zation, which will limit its activities to 
selling the facilities of WLW-WSAI, 
Cincinnati, and WCAU, Philadelphia. 


C. H. Miller Starts Paper 
Claude H. Miller, formerly of Hanff 

Metzger, Inc., and jater editor and pub- 
lisher of the Denville, N. J., Herald, 
has started a new weekly newspaper in 
Franklin, Sussex County, N. J., known 
as the Franklin News. 

« - . 


Stevenson Opens Offices 
Edward Stevenson has resigned as ad 

vertising and sales manager of General 

Wines & Spirits Corporation to open 

his own offices at 229 West 42nd Street. 

New York, as general public relations 

and publicity counsel. 
. . o 


Joins B-S-H 

W. R. Fowler, Jr., former! — 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Inc., has joined the staff of Blackett. 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago adver 
tising agency. 
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124 Department Stores Back 
This Campaign 


Chatham Centers Blanket Promotion on Dealer 


By Eldridge Peterson 


THE largest national advertising 

campaign in its history on 
Chatham blankets has just been 
released by the Chatham Manufac- 
turing Company. 

This in itself should give the 
salesmen plenty to talk about when 
calling on department stores, but, 
according to G. Martin Coffin, di- 
rector of the company’s service 
bureau, the work of moving his 
company’s product into the hands 
of consumers begins rather than 
ends with the release of this ad- 
vertising. This campaign, he points 
out, must be made “consumer effec- 
tive” and the only way in which 
this can be done is to co-operate 
with the retail outlets so that they 
may reap the benefits of the na- 
tional advertising effort. 

Therefore the retail store has 
been made the center of all the 
activities that go to make up this 
company’s merchandising promo- 
tion. The accompanying chart with 
lines radiating from all points to 
the center (which is labeled “Re- 
tail Store”) shows how all mer- 
chandising plans have been devel- 
oped to create sales at that vital 
point, Incidentally this chart re- 
produces a display which was 
created especially for the com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Linens & 
Domestics show which took place 
in New York last week. This dis- 
play was created in order that de- 
partment-store buyers visiting the 
show might realize the emphasis 
that the Chatham company was 
placing on co-operation with their 
stores. 

It will be noticed that it does 
not concentrate wholly on blankets. 

“More blanket sales, more store- 
wide sales” as a theme is empha- 
sized to stimulate interest in an 
effort that will quicken sales in 
more than one department. The 


reason why sales in addition to 
those of blankets will be stimulated 
is that the promotion is built 
around the ensemble idea. 

“We are following a trend in 
this promotion,” says Mr. Coffin, 
“which we believe is growing and 
this trend is to dramatize merchan- 
dise in its natural setting. We 
realize that we have a much better 
chance to sell our product if we 
can stimulate an interest in blankets 
as part of a color scheme or bed- 
room decoration. Blankets alone 
may be a prosaic product but if 
we can make the housewife think 
of them as a touch of color for a 
bedroom or as part of a definite 
decorative scheme, we can step up 
the amount of an individual sale 
and also increase an interest in this 
product.” 

The chart shows how this mer- 
chandising promotion of Chatham 
divides itself into two parts. The 
upper part is a quick picture of 
what Chatham itself is doing to 
help the store. The lower part 
outlines what is expected of the 
retail stores that enter into this 
merchandising plan. 


Nine Helps for the 
Retailer 


Nine little photographs on the 
chart spotlight as many ways in 
which Chatham is working. with 
the retail outlets. The first photo 
shows the covers of the mediums 
that will carry Chatham advertis- 
ing and bears a legend which states 
that this advertising will deliver 
25,161,245 magazine impressions. 
Below it is another photo of the 
calendar months of August, Sep- 
tember and October showing the 
mediums and the dates on which 
they will carry advertisements in 
this campaign. This calendar re- 
veals the consistent coverage over 





Is the Drought 
INSIDE 


RE your salesmen talking about the heat which obtained for a few weeks? 

they using that as an excuse for not working—not getting more business than y 

had a year ago? Have they convinced you that there isn’t any business? The 
the drought is inside ur business—eating at its vitals—destroying your volum 
giving your competitor his opportunity! If you have reached that stage—that attitud 
of mind—you are just alibi-ing to yourself—you are pitying yourself—laying it on 
“conditions’—and you are not entitled to any business. Such an attitude of mind 
what has put so many people on the government relief and private charity rolls. 

Witness the daily record of Kansas City bank clearings for the last mon 
July 16th to August 15th, which appears ‘below. 

Note that for this entire period there was only one day when Kansas City clearin 
did not exceed those of the corresponding day a year ago. 

The value of bank clearings as a business index is that they reflect the flow of mon 
as distinguished from wealth that is static. They denote activity, the buying, selling an 
shipping of goods—that sought-for condition known as “velocity of trade.” They 
the most reliable measure of the volume of business of all kinds ng transacted. 

At the right is the record of the bank clearings of the major cities of the Unitg 
States for the weeks of July 18th, 25th, August Ist, 8th and 15th. Note that the to 
Kansas ay bank clearings the first four weeks rank 7th in the United States 
that on the last week they rank 6th. 

Note that for the week ending July 18th the goreeniogs of gain for Kansas (ji 
exceeded that of any other city eaing an equal or greater volume. 

Note that for the week ending July 25th Kansas City’s clearings gained more th 
any other of the first seven cities ay Philadelphia. 

Note that for the week ending August ist Philadelphia again was the only cif 
doing more business which made a greater percentage gain in clearin 

ote that for the week ending August 8th Kansas City gained a greater percen 
than any of the six cities preceding it. 

Note that for the week ending August 15th Kansas City showed a greater percen 

in than any other city in the entire list and that in volume of clearings it moved 1 
rom seventh place to sixth place. 

Last week a cigar manufacturer canceled his advertising on account of the “‘drough 
This manufacturer's salesmen know the advertising has been stopped—they know the 
are not expected to turn in as many sales—as great a volume. So why not “loaf 
little”—why work hard—‘‘the house expects less business.” It will get less—dealers 
lose a little of their interest in this brand of cigars. Another brand—more aggressiv 
easily take the place of this one in the showcase. There will be fewer dealers—f 
displays and fewer customers calling for this brand. Slowly distribution—which cost 
great deal to secure—will be lost—all on account of the “drought inside this business! 


Is the drought inside your business? 





No Drought in These Figures 
Daily record of Kansas City’s bank clearings July 16 to August 15, together with the 
amount of increase and the percentage of increase each day, as compared with a year ago. 
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Kansas City Moves From 7th to 6th 
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$5,163,287,000 


eek Ending July 25 
$2,747,509,000 
299,600,000 
214,100,000 
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$4,521,046,000 


Week Ending August 8 
New York $2,591, ty 000 
Philadelphia 261,000,000 
i 213,900,000 
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Week Ending August 15 
New York a hy eed 
Philadelphia 242,000 
Chicago 
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is the vital point in this charting of Chatham’s 








fall promotion 


all of the coming fall months. 

Closely allied with this adver- 
tising is a booklet titled “Color 
and Its Importance in Decorating 
the Bedroom,” which is being sent 
to readers of the advertising who 
desire it. This booklet describes a 
number of bedrooms in the homes 
of some of the socially prominent 
and contains ideas which may be 
adapted by the interested house- 
wife. It is also being supplied to 
stores for distribution to customers. 

Other photos show Chatham ad- 
vertising helps in the way of news- 
paper layouts and in the develop- 
ment of new ideas in department 
design of which stores may avail 
themselves ; direct-mail folders and 
also smart new counter displays. 
Especially helpful to department 
stores is a-series of tested window 
display ideas. These windows have 
been worked out by Chatham and 
have been tested for their effec- 
tiveness in prominent retail outlets 
and are offered other department 
stores as ideas that have proved 
successful in the promotion of 


blankets through window displays 
in typical outlets. 

The bottom of the chart reveals 
the plan that Chatham is asking 
department stores to put in effect 
on their own hook. 

Stores are being asked to set 
aside a week or a certain period to 
be featured under some such name 
as “Home Decoration Week.” 
They are being asked to dramatize 
this week by means of floor dis- 
plays, model bedrooms set up in 
the store, talks by decorators to an 
invited audience of customers and 
similar types of promotion. The 
plan suggests that the aid of local 
women’s clubs be enlisted in the 
idea. 

Typical procedure in the plan 
would be to have a prominent local 
club woman first go over the idea 
of this week with the merchandise 
manager of the store. Following 
this she would be asked to broad- 
cast a talk by radio on the subject 
of bedroom ensembles and bed- 
room decorations. In this radio 
talk she would ask for the aid of 
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“I've told you a dozen times, that all you need for 
the Portland, Oregon, market is the Rule of Three!’ 


@ It’s very simple, the Rule of Three. 
Just this—add circulation leadership, 
advertising leadership and lowest mil- 
line rate and you have the maximum 
return from: your advertising dollars. 
In Portland i itvis-the Journal. An en- 
viable, position We think 86, We’re 
a bit areal of it because on the fingers 
of one hand you can count all the other 
newspapers in cities of equal size or 
larger, that measure out 100% on this 
Rule of Three yardstick. 


The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation—it 
has31% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads ‘in 
retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 


] The daily Journal hasthe low- 


est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE J oO U R N AL PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., Nationa, REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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Cireulation 
The print order for the past ‘eight - 
months shows a steady circulation 
growth. 
Woman’s World is now delivering an 
excess of 200,000 ‘circulation over its 
guarantee of a million. 


Advertising 


For the seventh consecutive month 
Woman’s World goes ahead in adver- 
tising lineage. 
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local women in selecting the en- 
sembles of model rooms to be set 
up in the store. This. idea brings 
the whole plan to a local climax, 
for it makes the customers of the 
store take an actual part.in the 
promotion. 

Naturally this plan stimulates 
not only the interest of the women 
who work in collecting the ensem- 
bles .but their interest spreads 
among their friends and this inter- 
est, coupled with the use of local 
advertising, brings the national ad- 
vertising with which we started 
down to the point where it is hav- 
ing an effective localized contact. 
In other words it completes a cir- 
cuit and illustrates what Mr. Coffin 
meant when he spoke of making 
the national advertising “consumer 
effective.” 

One other point is worthy of 
mention. In showing how Chat- 
ham is making this promotion not 
only a blanket promotion but an 
ensemble promotion which will in- 
crease sales or at least stimulate 
interest in other products than 
blankets themselves, the company 
has enlisted the co-operation of 
eight nationally advertised products 
in setting up model bedrooms at its 
home office. These firms are sup- 
plying the products that help make 
up the bedroom and are receiving 
mention in the literature that Chat- 
ham is sending out to its outlets 


+ 


“Digest” Publisher Decorated 


The Austrian Consulate has awarded 
the Golden Cross of Honor to Robert J. 
Cuddihy, publisher of The Literary 
Digest, for his work in alleviating post- 
war suffering, especially among children. 
The presentation was made by Dr. 
Friederich Fischerauer, consul general, 
at the consulate, New York. Mr. Cud- 
dihy had similarly been honored by 
France and Belgium. 

eee 


Death of H. I. Hill 
Harold I. Hill, vice-president in charge 
of films and sales of the Celluloid Cor- 
ration, Newark, N. J., died at* Port- 
and, Me., last week. He was ¢thirty- 

seven years old. 
o . * e 


Represents Hawaiian Paper 

The Hawaii Mainichi, Hilo, Japanese 
newspaper, has appointed M. D. Brom- 
berg and Associates, New York, as 
American advertising representative. 
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so that interested stores may also 
avail themselves of these products 
in setting up their own model bed- 
rooms. 

These firms, of course, reap a 
benefit in that their products are 
being called to the attention of 
department stores through Chat- 
ham. These stores may not carry 
the product co-operating in the 
program and, of course, may sub- 
stitute products that they do carry 
in their own stores in making up 
their bedroom ensembles but in this 
way these co-operating products 
are at least called to the attention 
of the stores. 

According to Mr. Coffin over 124 
department stores have already 
signed up for this promotion and 
are planning window displays, floor 
displays and large local advertis- 
ing. His experience so far has 
been that women’s clubs seem very 
eager to co-operate through their 
home furnishings departments in 
this whole program. This interest, 
he points out, has developed par- 
ticularly in view of the wide in- 
terest in the new Housing Act. 
While the Housing Act emphasizes 
more exterior remodeling, it is un- 
doubtedly true that this whole 
movement will have an effect on 
interior decoration and Chatham 
feels that its whole promotion idea 
will benefit from this reflected in- 
terest. 


Sends Girls to Camp 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women have sent twenty-three: girls, 
between the ages of seven and thirteen, 


* away to camp at Paradise Farms, Down- 


ington, Pa.; for vacations of ten days. 
The club sponsored its first activity in 
making vacations sible for under- 
privileged girls eight years ago. This 
year the club is sending its‘eighth and 
largest group. 
* ee ‘ 

With Boston Agency a! 
_Warren H. Belknap has béen appointed 
director of copy for Bresnick 4 Solo- 
mont, Boston advertising “agency. He 
formerly was with Young’s “Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco. 


e* ee 
Joins A.N.A. 
Philip Morris &“Company, Ltd., Inc., 
New Yoric, has joined the ym of 


National Advertisers. M. J. »SHeridan 
will be its member representative. 
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U. S. Buying Machine Is Big 


Business Plus 
Consider, for Instance, Its Stock Catalog 


Printers’ INK Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

HE Federal Government does 

not disregard brands when buy- 
ing for its own use, even though 
some of its officials think the pub- 
lic should disregard brands and 
buy exclusively according to stand- 
ard specifications. 

In fact, the impression one gets 
in reading some sections of the 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, 
on which purchasing by the Govern- 
ment is based, is that of the list 
of advertisers in a trade publica- 
tion. Trade brands stand out like 
road markers at a highway cross- 
ing. 

One reason for accepting com- 
mercial brands in Government pur- 
chases is that the commodities they 
represent are protected by patents 
or copyright and cannot be ob- 
tained on a competitive ;bid basis. 
But that is not all. Some of 
the specifications read “Equal of 
Eveready,” or “Equal of Philco.” 
That.is definite indication that the 
commercial standard protected by 
private brand constitutes an ade- 
quate standard of quality and value 
which cannot be improved practic- 
ably by special specifications. 

Because the compilers of the 
catalog, the makers of Federal 
specifications and the Federal pur- 
chasing agents are essentially prac- 
tical persons, the purchasing sys- 
tem which has been evolved is not 
theoretical. The best buy for the 
Government is their objective. To 
get it they do not balk at private 
brands or commercial specifications. 
They accept them as a matter of 
course and improve upon them 
where possible. They even publish 


a list of effective commercial 
standards. 

Specifications, according to the 
definition of the catalog makers, 
are “a common meeting ground 
for producer, distributor and. con- 
sumer,” 


..Purchase by competitive 


bids on specifications is preferable 
to purchase on sample because it 
is often difficult to decide among 
different combinations of quality 
and price. Another practical pro- 
cedure is laid down in these words: 
“A given purchaser, as the Gov- 
ernment, should so adjust require- 
ments, when possible, as to meet 
current industrial practices, and 
the committees of the Federal 
Specifications Board have been in- 
structed to use existing commer- 
cial specifications in all cases in 
which the Government's needs may 
be reasonably satisfied by this pro- 
cedure.” That would seem to con- 
stitute sound doctrine for any 
business. Perhaps it should be com- 
mended to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s experts as a_ balance 
wheel to be utilized in writing la- 
beling legislation, 


System Developed 
Since the War 


The entire machinery for Gov- 
ernment purchasing is a revelation 
in big business methods. It has 
developed since the war. The Navy 
Department started it. General 
Dawes and President Hoover pro- 
moted it. Roosevelt has improved 
it. It is growing in scope every 
day, It saves the Government mil- 
lions of dollars. It contains plenty 
of suggestions which would save 
money for private enterprise. 

Pile up three large Webster’s 
standard dictionaries and you will 
have a picture of the mass of the 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue. 
It tells in which department or es- 
tablishment of purchase the item is 
kept in storage—A for Agriculture, 
C for Commerce, I for Interior, 
and so on. It identifies the specifi- 
cation, gives the unit of issue and 
the cost per unit. 

If, for instance, a Government 
agent wants a General Electric 
twelve-inch. fan with four blades, 
he knows the price is $1.50, that 
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stores are kept by Agriculture; 
Labor, Navy and Ariiy Quarter- 


master departments, and’ the code™ 


word “Kodicawguf” will convey 
his requisition. That’s as magical 
a word as “abracadabra”! The cat- 
alog can be bought in sections— 
5 cents to $1—and there are enough 
sections to make the cost of the 
lot considerable. 

All the 135,000 items in the cat- 
alog are not covered by specifica- 
tions. There is still some work to 
be done along that line. But 1,200 
of the most impoftant groups have 
specifications, 900 of which are in 
print. That means 900 additional 
volumes, 5 by 73%, or almost Print- 
ERS’ INK size. The Portland Cement 
volume is twenty pages, with 
10,000 words, illustrated by draw- 
ings, photographs. and. graphs. 
They can be had for 5 cents. each, 
or $45 for the lot. 

Your ‘firm’s name may be on the 
list compiled by the Bureau . of 
Standards of sources of supply of 
commodities covered by Federal 
specifications and commercial stand- 
ards accepted by the Government. 
These lists go to all Federal pur- 
chasing agents. They ‘contain the 
names of firms who have indicated 
their willingness to certify to pur- 
chasers that material supplied by 
them on contracts based upon the 
designated specifications and stand- 
ards “does actually comply with 
the requirements and tests there- 
of, and is so guaranteed by them:” 
Copies of the lists. can be had by 
other organizations upon. request. 
To date, 400 items are covered by 
these “willing to certify” lists. 


Additional Pamphlets on 
Production Processes 


As an ‘illustration of how thor- 
oughly the Government is going 
into the process of informing its 
purchasing agents about what, how 
and’ when to buy, a series of 
pamphlets is being added tothe stock 
catalog on the production processes 
of each commodity. There is, for 
instance, a sixteen-page pamphlet, 
9% by 113%, giving in small en- 
cyclopedic type and language the 
details of butter making, with 
additional. information on flavors, 
prices, storage and other facts 
pertinent to buying and storage. 
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The story- of cheese is- told -in 
twerity-two pages. A few of these 
pamphlets might add measurably 
to the knowledge of any purchas- 
ing agent. They are intended for 
Government use, but they can be 
purchased. 

The process of improving the 
specifications and the information 
on Government purchases is greatly 
aided by the seventy-five standing 
technical committees covering ma- 
jor groups of commodities. These 
technicians are appointed from the 
different bureaus of Government 
and meet as often as necessary to 
keep things moving. There are 
nineteen members on the Federal 
Board of Specifications, represent- 
ing the larger Government pur- 
chasing departments. These men 
do ‘not depend upon signatures to 
the Blue Eagle as a guarantee of 
quality. A salesman who would 
try to put anything over on them 
would look like a high school bo) 
trying to impress the Supreme 
Court. 


All Purchasing in Hands 
of One Division 


All Government purchasing pro- 
cedure is now in the hands of the 
Procurement Division, created by 
President Roosevelt, February 12, 
1934. It also has control of all 
property, facilities, structures, ma- 
chinery, equipment, stores, and 
supplies not necessary to the work 
of any other agency, furnishing 
these to the agencies as needed. 

The Federal catalog conforms 
to these two functions in its two 
systems of  classification—one, 
founded upon production, to be 
used by procurement activities ; the 
second, founded upon utilization, to 
be used as’ the basis for storage 
and issue. A commercial catalog 
is designed as an adjunct to the 
work of: the sales. organization, 
meeting the needs of the salesman 
and the demands for information 
of the potential purchasers. The 
Federal catalog must meet the 
needs both of procurement organ- 
izations and of storage and issue 
activities. 

The system is designed to real- 
ize the major objectives of. mate- 
rial control:.(a) To secure imme- 
diate accessibility of each item 
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stored, with ready “identification 
thereof, (b) to obviate the neves- 
sity for antecedent familiarity with 
the material handled on the part 
of personnel operating the issue 
system, {c)-to facilitate prompt 
and accurate inventory, and (d) 
to permit simplification and stand- 
ardization by making practicable 
the ready determination of slow- 
moving items, and indicating pos- 
sible ‘substitutions. 

In installing the system many 


— 


Hobby Joins J. P. Muller 


Jack L. Hobby has joined J. P. Mul- 
ler & Company, New York, as a contact 
man on theatrical accounts, He has been 
manager of the Inwood Theater, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N. Y., and formerly 
was advertising and publicity’ manager 
of Fox ‘New Jersey Theaters. 

7. oe s 


Portland. Club Appointment 


Mrs, Josephine Forney has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Portland, Oreg. She 
has been executive secretary of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association. 
She fills the pation left ‘vacant by the 
resignation of Don Orput. 
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amusing results of former ineffi- 
cient systems of storage and supply 
were revealed. For instance, in one 
storage bin a certain standard desk 
lamp was carried as “fixtures,” in 
another the same article was 
marked “lamps.” in a:third it was 
marked “lights.” But now the Gov- 
ernment not only knows what it is 
buying, but it knows where it. is 
stored, and: it will not stand for 
any more foolishness in its pur- 
chasing .system. 


+ 


Longyear Named 
William Longyear, supervisor of pro- 


‘fessional contacts at Pratt Institute, has 


been appointed consulting designer for 
Synthetic Moulded Products, Inc., Ston- 
ington, mn., appliances for aviation 
and marine uses. This appointment does 
not affect’ Mr. Longyear’s work at Pratt 
Institute. 

a ° 


With Campbell Press 


C. §, Robinson has resigned as art 
director of the John B. Flack Advertis- 
ing Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., to accept 
a position as production manager of 
av J- F. Campbell Press, Syracuse, 








CONSIDER 
NEWARK!! 








Tie mass population is here. 
. The wealth is here. The indus- 
trial and commercial activity is 
here. So is the retail sales 


activity. Don’t: miss. the profits to be. had here. They can be 
yours in exchange for intelligent advertising appeal through the 
one newspaper nearly every family reads every day. You know, 
there’s a great variation ih the manner media are read. And, 
usually, it spells the difference between success and failure of 
advertising to click.. The reason why The NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS is the main cog in the selling scheme of this market is 
because the families who read it do so because they prefer it to all 
others. As evidence of reader ‘preference we point proudly to the 
90% who have it. delivered to their homes. Don’t you think your 
advertising ‘could do a job in this market provided it had the 
background of a medium so unanimously sought? 


Newark Evening News . .. . America’s 


Leading Week 


O'MARA & ORMS 


EE, INC., General 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


New r . Newark, New Jersey. 


Representatives. 








ONEST TO GOSH, Kasten, 

I don’t know how long the 
public is going to stand for ads 
like yours. It may be years, it may 
be weeks. As business picks up 
and gets feverish, it will probably 
work out so that any ads about 
anything will bring sales while the 
buying fever lasts. 

However, I’ve got a brilliant idea 
for you. Figure the dealer as your 
brother and the consumer as your 
pal. Sounds like Communism to 
you, eh? 

Sure, I read your trade folder, 
which is full of “we do this for 
your profit,” and your consumer 
folder which says that you only 
want to serve the public. And the 
funny thing is that I know you do. 
That’s why I’m talking this way. 

But, I'll bet you wouldn’t take 
your brother to the kind of show 
which your ads give, nor give your 
pal a spiel like-——What’s that? 
Am I such a boob that I can’t see 
the difference between impersonal 
business friendship and personal 
affection? Hang it man, you'd 
never shoot the stuff at a friend 
that you shoot at the public! 

In personal friendship we are 
dealing with equals. In the other 
kind of display of affection we 
think we are dealing with inferiors, 
low brows, morons. And for about 
a million years people in power 
have insisted that people in general 
must not be free to think for them- 


+ 


With Theis & Simpson 

Roy E. Linder has been added to the 
Chicago staff of the Theis & Simpson 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive. He has been with Florida public 
utility companies in an advertising capac- 
ity and more recently has been affiliated 
with the radio, piano and music field at 
Milwaukee. 

. * o 


Names Syracuse Agency 

The Norwich Knitting Company, Nor- 
wich, N, Y., Mickey Mouse knit wear, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Clayton W. Butterfield & Associates, 
Syracuse, Trade and consumer 
publications will be used. 


Groucho Says: 


Is the Consumer Your Pal? 


a 
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selves. Business men are now the 
people in power. The men who 
write their ads operate exactly on 
the same principle that the Reman 
Emperors did when they kept their 
public busy with shows in the 
Coliseum and other things to keep 
them from thinking. Promises, 
sticks of candy, the thrill of 
Christians. being eaten by lions 
The technique is different from 
the Roman technique. We have ad- 
vanced. 

What is my brilliant idea? Let 
us write some ads for you just as 
we would write them to our per- 
sonal friends. 

Here I am, your agent, trying to 
sell you honest ads. Here are you, 
making honest goods and stuck 
full of the crazy idea that honest 
statement about them isn’t good 
enough to sell them. Why, Kasten, 
the picture is cock-eyed. You ought 
to be giving me hell because I stand 
for the kind of ads we are making 
for you. 

All right! All right! I'll get 
Eagles and Skippy busy on some 
more spell-binding copy. Thank 
God, you’re spending some ad 
money, anyhow. You'll come around 
to the real thing in time anyway, 
because I know you make stuff 
really worth telling about. The 
best ethics lies in promotive activity, 


you say. Right! Kasten you're 
coming on. 
GroucHo. 
+ 


Returns to Keller-Crescent 
Ralph M. Cohen has resigned ‘As ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Miami Valley 
Paper Shippers’ Association, Middle- 
town, Ohio, to return to the Keller- 
Crescent Company, Evansville, Ind., as 
account executive. Mr. Cohen was for- 
merly with the Evansville company for 
two years and also was with radio sta- 
tion WKBF, Indianapolis. 
eee 
Represents “Jewish Examiner” 
a J. Higgins has been appointed 
estern representative of the Jewish 
Examiner, Brooklyn, N. Y. His head- 
warters will be at 7338 Woodward 
venue, Detroit. 
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Convention Exhibits 


When Intended for Professional Men, Dignity Is Rule; 
Consumers Are More Interested in the Dramatic 


By Robert W. Palmer 


S mentioned in the article on 

convention exhibits last week, 
they fall somewhat naturally into 
four groups. Two of these were 
treated in the previous article— 
trade and industrial exhibits. This 
leaves the exhibits for professional 
and business men and for consumer 
groups such as are represented at 
State fairs, etc., for present con- 
sideration. 

If one were to attempt to show 
wherein exhibits for professional 
and business men differ from the 
rest it would probably be found in 
the fact that they are, as a class, 
more dignified as to treatment and 
more reserved when it comes to 
the contact of the men in charge 
of the exhibit with the delegates. 
One such exhibitor, for instance, 
states that he does not consider a 
convention exhibit to be a selling 
tool in any sense of the word, 
rather he looks upon it as a part 
of the company’s good-will ad- 
vertising. In fact, in many cases, 
the exhibitor before professional 
groups makes no attempt whatever 
to sell. 

On the other hand, the concern 
that goes in for exhibits on occa- 
sions of large popular gatherings 
realizes immediately that mob psy- 
chology is the ruling factor. If he 
is to obtain a fair return for his 
money he must enter to the full 
into the spirit of the occasion. 

One incidental feature, regarding 
souvenirs, may here be ‘mentioned. 
Of course these are quite prevalent 
at the exhibitions and shows which 
depend upon the general public for 
their patronage, and on the other 
hand it may safely be said that 
the high popularity of some of 
these shows is largely due to the 
souvenirs that are given out. 

In isolated cases, however, com- 
panies exhibiting at industrial trade 
or professional conventions have 
hit upon a type of give-away that 
does not detract from. their stand- 
81 


ing and has proved quite popular. 
One company, for instance, has a 
box of good eating apples with a 
simple sign carrying the words 
“Take One 

G. H. Pfeifer, of the advertising 
department of the Chain Belt Com- 
pany, says that his company has 
found souvenirs to be beneficial, 
and has used them,on numerous 
occasions at various conventions. 

“At one time,” says Mr. Pfeifer, 
“we made quite a hit in the dis- 
tribution of corn-cob pipes, which 
the men at the convention seemed 
to enjoy tremendously. This distri- 
bution has been remembered by 
many, and has proved beneficial in 
keeping the name of our firm in 
the eyes of those whom we would 
like to call customers.” 

Bearing in mind the different 
type of people who attend conven- 
tions of the professions, it is found 
that the same kind of problems, 
with similar solutions, crop up in 
all of them—as is true of trade 
and industrial conventions. 


A Striking Mechanical 
Demonstration 


As to the matter of demonstra- 
tions, for instance, the American 
Seating Company, which makes 
furniture for schools, theaters and 
churches, used this year at its big- 
gest convention a skeletonized fig- 
ure of massive proportion, about 
three times normal scale. The con- 
vention was that of the National 
Education Association, Superinten- 
dents’ Division, and it was quite 
fitting, therefore, to have a school 
desk and chair provided of similar 
giant size. The mechanical action 
was of a character to show the 
slump which the figure naturally 
assumes when the seat and desk 
are of improper design, and the 
correct position when the desk and 
seat are of proper design. This was 
all automatically and mechanically 
provided, and naturally the exhibit 
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attracted considerable attention. 

This one example will be suffi- 
cient to show the possibilities of 
a, striking demonstration before 
most any audience however digni- 
fied it may be. 

It is hardly necessary for the 
American Seating Company to 
conduct such a demonstration, of 
course, but it does, nevertheless, 
usually have a mechanical display 
of some kind. It may be no more 
than a school desk hooked up by 
motor so as to open and close the 
lid of the desk, to rotate from side 
to side the chair in which the 
pupil sits, and by these motions 
indicate the comfort which its fur- 
niture provides. 


Squibb Makes Its 
Booth a Meeting Place 


The house of Squibb, on the 
other hand, in its exhibits before 
the professions, aims to make its 
booth a place where friends can 
drop in to renew acquaintances. It 
makes no special effort to attract 
visitors, or to try to hold them in 
any manner other than to present 
a comprehensive display of its 
products. 

Some companies place more 
stress on the distribution of printed 
matter than do others. The Todd 
Company, which exhibits its line 
of safety papers, lithographed let- 
terheads, Protectograph models, 
etc., at bankers’ conventions, while 
it always has literature descriptive 
of its products, rarely prints any- 
thing special for such a meeting. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, 
exhibiting at similar types of con- 
ventions, has advertising material 
distributed that is particularly 
suited to the assembled group. 
However, it also passes out litera- 
ture relating to other parts of its 
line in which delegates might pos- 
sibly be interested. 

To go back to Squibb again, this 
company, while it stresses the im- 
portance of its professional ex- 
hibits, does not find it necessary to 
distribute any special printed mate- 
rial. One other exhibitor, who has 
been at it for years, states that it 
formerly endeavored to get some- 
thing into the hands not only of 
each visitor but also of those who 
might pass by in the aisles, In re- 
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cent years this policy has been 
abandoned, and practically no ad- 
vertising matter is handed out. 

There is, likewise, no trend vis- 
ible relating to a register for 
names and addresses of visitors as 
is the case at trade conventions. 
For example, one exhibitor who 
keeps a visitor’s register—which is 
in evidence in the booth, although 
no special stress is laid upon it— 
finds that men who take the trouble 
to sign the book and ask for spe- 
cial information provide a particu- 
larly valuable mailing list. 

Another one says: “We do not 
try to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of all callers because we 
feel that it is a waste of time and 
money to circularize all such vis- 
itors at the close of the meeting. 
We do have, however, convenient 
registration slips at hand on which 
to take the names and addresses of 
those who desire some particular 
follow-up.” 

Still another company, whose 
exhibits are manned by salesmen 
from the territory covered by the 
convention, usually finds that the 
salesmen are acquainted with most 
of the visitors and can follow them 
up in person later on. 

Even in the case of a convention 
so large as that mentioned by the 
American Seating Company, which 
attracts leading educators of the 
country with an attendance fre- 
quently as high as 20,000 people, it 
is likely that the chief benefit de- 
rived is found in the special con- 
tacts that are there made. 


Advertising Exhibits Must 
Be Persuasive 


If an exhibit is to have as its 
purpose something akin to adver- 
tising rather than to be an out and 
out selling tool, it must be per- 
suasive in nature. It can show the 
products that the exhibitor makes, 
and have a staff of men on hand 
who are able to give any informa- 
tion about them that is desired, but 
other than that, and probably of 
greater importance, its chief pur- 
pose is to serve as a common meet- 
ing place and to provide facilities 
for such meetings and reunions. 
New types of the product may be 
shown and new policies of the 
company may be announced. In 
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Midsummer Business Is Good 
in the Dallas Market Area 


Justifying their retention in the “white area” of the 
Nation’s business maps, the 38 counties which com- 
prise the Dallas Market area (Texas’ chief concen- 
tration of population and buying power) can point 
to sustained good business and substantial gains 


over 1933. 


DP mn 


Department store sales, accord- 
ing to the August 1 report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the Dallas district, while re- 
flecting a seasonal decline, were 
24 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding month of 1933. 


All lines of wholesale trade 
showed large ins over the 
same period of the preceding 
year, ranging from 20 to 190 
per cent. 


Deposits of member banks of 
this Federal Reserve district 
show $712,177,000 as against 
$582,388,000 at the correspond- 
ing time of last year—an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent. 


The territory lying adjacent to 
Dallas has suffered less se- 
verely from the drouth than 
have other portions of the 
State, excepting a narrow strip 
along the coast. 


The drouth came late to Texas, 
permitting the harvest of a 
wheat crop twice the size of 


that of the preceding year and 
an oat crop that is much above 
normal. Much higher prices 
were commanded by these grain 
crops. 


The curtailment by weather con- 
ditions of the cotton crop is 
probably no ter than that 
provided by Bankhead Act 
with its allotment of 3,327,350 
bales. This will doubtless be 
offset by market price which is 
more sensitive to weather con- 
ditions than to government 
regulation. 


In this Northeast section of 
Texas, wealth and buying 
power are based largely on 
agriculture, petroleum and 
transportation. The News and 


tisers who would tap this busi- 
ness. Greatest mass coverage 
with their full circulation; also 
3 optional plans for coverage 
of selected units. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc., Representatives 


Also Publishers of 


Owners and Operators of 


The Semi-Weekly Farm News WFAA—50,000-Watt Radio Station 
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certain instances, indeed, sales may 
be stimulated, but first and last 
these exhibits, if they are to 
pay, must make for a better busi- 
ness relationship between buyer 
and seller. 

Consumer exhibits, as has al- 
ready been stated, are designed for 
altogether different purposes. They 
may not be held in connection with 
a large gathering such as is brought 
together at the Century of Progress 
or even a State fair, but never- 
theless within the particular group 
where they are shown they are 
looked upon from a different angle. 
The exhibitor should have this dif- 
ference well in mind before going 
ahead with his plans. 

The exhibits that are conducted 

by the International Harvester 
Company of America provide a 
good example of what is being 
San. This company has shown in 
recent years in connection with 
conventions of the golf association, 
dairy association, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, road shows and 
a few others. 

At the last convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion it exhibited a milking machine 
which, while it is only one of a 
great variety of machines that it 
makes, was something new. To 
create interest and attract atten- 
tion, the company had a mechanical 
cow to which the milker was at- 
tached and carried on the process 
of actual milking. F. M. Heiskell, 
advertising manager, says that 
from the returns, this equipment 
in motion proved of great interest 
to those attending the convention, 
and the results were more bene- 
ficial to the company because of 
this interest established. 


Not Necessary to 
Drum Up Interest 


It is unnecessary to drum up any 
preliminary interest in an exhibit 
of this sort because everyone in at- 
tendance at the convention is just 
about sure to attend. By its ability 
to attract a crowd the success of 
such an exhibit may pretty well 
be judged. 

In one instance this company, at 
a dairy convention, had as 
drawing card a giant cream separa- 
tor. As compared with an ordinary 
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separator, which is three feet high, 


this one loomed up to a height of 


fourteen feet. It had every appear- 
ance of a regular machine, but in 
one part of it there was a loud- 
speaker installed, and by means of 
a microphone concealed some dis- 
tance away the company had the 
cream separator talk to the people. 
At the time this device was in use 
such an idea was a novelty. Of 
course, in addition to getting an 
audience to see its exhibit, Inter- 
national Harvester was thus able 
to get over a selling talk in an 
impressive way. 


An Idea That Works 
at State Fairs 


As an example of an exhibitor 
who makes State fairs pay a divi- 
dend, we have the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Sales Company, which 
provides itself with a tent not only 
large enough for its exhibit, but 
also for a shady place for people 
to sit down and rest. It quickly 
becomes known that Oliver has 
such a retreat for resting and like- 
wise to provide a meeting place, 
and even the supply of ice water 
that is on hand at all times brings 
the farmers around. In addition 
they will find when they get there 
a machine in actual operation, or at 
least running under power. 

Relative to the company’s dis- 
tribution of printed material, Bert 
C. King says that while the regular 
type of literature is distributed it 
is not given away indiscriminately, 
particularly to children. 

“If we do find a young fellow 
who seems interested in any par- 
ticular machine we usually take 
time to talk with him and see that 
he is given the right literature. We 
do this because a lot of times the 
young fellow is influential in get- 
ting his father to purchase ma- 
chinery.” 

Reference should be made here, 
also, to the occasional opportunity 
that is afforded a company to make 
a special exhibit in its own com- 
munity. As an example of this we 
find The Todd Company, now ex- 
hibiting at the centennial celebra- 
tion of Rochester, N. Y. One of 
its exhibits of a historical nature 
consists of a replica of the wood- 
shed in which the first Protecto- 
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graph was invented and built, 
showing the tools used by the in- 
ventors, their drawings, desks and 
chairs. 

Many companies make it a prac- 
tice of devoting considerable effort 
to the food shows that are held in 
the larger centers. In addition to 
giving away samples of their prod- 
uct, some of them, because of the 
nature of the article they are pro- 
moting, are able to turn these 
shows into sales producers. 

The Borden Company has used 
such an exposition as a testing 
ground for a new product. It was 
at such a food show that Cheese 
Spreads packed in re-use containers 
were first tried out. On the basis 
of this test of public acceptance it 
was determined to market the prod- 
uct packed in glasses suitable for 
the customary use of the six-ounce 
colored tumblers. 

There is no need here to go 
further into the details of the 
successful use of exhibits and 
demonstrations before consumer 
audiences. These articles set out 
originally to explore trade and 


Triple 


baceer a: 


T° overcome the monotony of a 

single poster, the. Texas Com- 
pany is experimenting with a new 
twist in outdoor advertising. The 
company is using three different 
posters simultaneously each month. 

While repetition is the very es- 
sence of outdoor advertising, the 
Texaco posters lose nothing 
through their pleasant variation of 
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industrial exhibits. While the 
methods employed. by different 
companies-at the various types of 
conventions will vary according to 
their particular needs, a few points 
of general acceptance might be set 
down. 

First, whatever a company makes 
it should consider well in advance 
whether or not an exhibit will be 
profitable from a sales or advertis- 
ing standpoint. 

Second, if the decision is in 
favor of exhibits, they should be 
studied carefully in advance from 
every possible angle. 

Third, if the nature of the prod- 
uct is such that it lends itself to 
demonstration, particularly to a 
motion display, such a display 
should probably be arranged. 

Fourth, the importance of a 
proper type of showmanship to put 
over the exhibit is emphasized by 
the majority of those reporting 
their experience with exhibits. 

Fifth, preliminary advertising to 
attract delegates is indicated, par- 
ticularly in the case of industrial 
and trade exhibits. 


+ + 


Header 





theme. The messages, to the con- 
trary, are brief and cohesive and 
by these very characteristics, con- 
solidate rather than diffuse, reader 
interest. 

In placing the posters, it has 
been necessary to alternate them, so 
that a motorist traversing a stretch 
of road sees the posters in rota- 
tion. 








No Charge for House Organ 


Nominal Price Can Curb Curiosity Seekers, but in General It 


Should Be Free to Customers 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Our request mailing list for our 
publication, the “Industrial Bulle- 
tin” has increased to such an extent 
that we are considering ways and 
means of reducing the increased 
burden thus placed on us. Among 
other possibilities, we have consid- 
ered that of accepting subscription 
payments for a portion, but prob- 
ably not all, of our list. We would 
be appreciative of a list of refer- 
ences to articles published in Print- 
ers’ InK bearing on such a policy. 


SEVERAL companies send house 
magazines with nominal sub- 
scription prices on them to dealers, 
customers and prospective custom- 
ers. Usually, the subscription rate 
is a dollar a year, or perhaps five 
or ten cents the copy. But the com- 
panies make no attempt to col- 
lect their due from the approved 
readers on their mailing lists; the 
prices are put on the mastheads 
for quite different reasons. 

It is not reasonable to suppose 
that customers and prospective 
clients will pay for the privilege 
of getting information about a 
product (or a service) which they 
contemplate purchasing. They think, 
and rightly, that it is the manu- 
facturer’s business to give them 
all the details they want about his 
product. After all, they are going 
to put monev in his et, so why 
should they have to spend anythin 
in order to get information hich 
should be theirs for the asking? 
The manufacturer realizes this, 
and, as a result, he does not ex- 

— 
Wilmot Returns to B.S. & F. 


Clarke C. Wilmot has returned to 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, 
with which he formerly was associated. 
For the last three years he been 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., both 
in New York and Cleveland. Mr. Wil- 
mot also formerly was with the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company and at one 
time was with C. C. Winningham, Inc. 


+ 





pect the recipient of his house 
magazine to remit the subscription 
price when that person is a logical 
reader of his message, 

H. A. Hopf and Company, man- 
agement engineers, and publishers 
ot “Net Results,” send their pub- 
lication to a large number of col- 
lege professors as well as to many 
others who, while they are not 
logical prospects for the company 
services, are nevertheless welcomed 
as intelligent and interested read- 
ers. The price of a subscription 
to “Net Results,” is $1, and the 
publishers have frequently had oc- 
casion to return dollar bills prof- 
fered them by current and prospec- 
tive recipients of their magazine 
who send the money in order to 
subscribe either for themselves or 
for their friends. Whenever such 
correspondents appear to be logical 
readers for “Net Results,” money 
is refunded. 

Likewise, the Tin Decorating 
Company of Baltimore tries to 
avoid sending complimentary copies 
of “The Tindeco Magazine,” and 
confines its mailing list to custom- 
ers and their friends. 

If it were possible for the dis- 
tributors of house magazines to 
know to what extent their publica- 
tions were going to prospects, sub- 
scription rates would never need 
be mentioned. Unfortunately, such 
knowledge is impossible, and the 
purpose of the companies in setting 
a price is to down requests 
from curiosity seekers. The Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., puts a price 
of 5 cents on its house maga- 
zine, “The Pabco World,” for that 
very reason. 


+ 

To Manage Los Angeles “Post” 
Charles W. Boggs has been appointed 
eneral omeer of the Los ngeles 
‘ost, according to Leroy Sand- 
ers, quiticher. Mr. was, for many 
years, secretary-treasurer manager 
of the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman. 
The Post was purchased by Mr. Sanders 
from the Scripps’ interests in November 

of last year. 
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To Tell Story of Silk 


Industry Mobilizes in Promotion Campaign Which Centers 
Around “Parade” Week in September 


THE use of silk in this country 
has been on the decline for sev- 
eral years, while artificial and 
synthetic silks have gained in more 
than inverse proportion to the 
downward trend in the older prod- 
uct. 

The following figures, furnished 
by the Fairchild Publications, 
demonstrate the extent of silk’s 
dilemma. They represent the con- 
sumption, in pounds, of raw silk 
and rayon in the U. S. for the last 
five years. 


Raw Silk Rayon 
1929 82,426,000 Ibs. 131,329,000 Ibs. 
1930 77,436,000 “ 117,196,000 “ 
1931 79,120,000 “ 157,359,000 “ 
1932 73,658,000 “ 152,178,000 “ 
1933 62,434,000 “ 206,773,000 “ 


Save for an exceptional effort 
here and there by a few of the 
more enlightened members of the 
industry nothing much has been 
done about the situation. On the 
other hand, competition has been 
strong and organized. Names like 
Celanese, Wiscose, Bemberg and 
Durene, backed by aggressive ad- 
vertising, won a f old and in- 
creased in popularity—increased at 
the expense of the silk industry. 

On December 15, 1933, however, 
the International Silk Guild was 
formed. A non-profit membership 
organization, representing 50 per 
cent of the manufacturers, impor- 
ters and dealers in raw silk in the 
country, the Guild aims to band 
the industry together and restore 
silk to its rightful place in the 
textile field. 

As its first major activity, the 
Guild has developed a nation-wide 
promotion campaign culminating in 
The Silk Parade, a special event 
beginning in New York the week 
of September 10 and continuing 
throughout the country during the 
week of September 17-22. This 
week will be a high-spot in the 
retail selling of silks through win- 
dow displays, fashion shows, spe- 


cial fashion promotions, educational 
exhibits, etc. 

While a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative found little disposition on 
the part of anybody at silk head- 
quarters to talk about past records 
or immediate objectives, the Parade 
ostensibly marks a determination 
of silk to fight back. 

The Silk Parade affords a point 
for the entire industry to rally 
around. To fully understand just 
how comprehensive the campaign 
is, the term “entire industry” in- 
cludes every manufacturer of and 
dealer in every type of silk mer- 
chandise—not only silk piece goods 
but women’s apparel of all kinds, 
hosiery, accessories, corsets and 
brassieres, negligees, lingerie, mil- 
linery, umbrellas, handbags, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons, neckwear chil- 
dren’s clothes, men’s shirtings, ties 
and socks—and silks for the home 
—drapery, upholstery, curtains, 
pillows and cushions, lamp shades, 
sheets, silk tablecloths and napkins, 
silk bedspreads—also silk thread, 
silk embroidery floss and silk yarn. 


Guild Directing Barrage 
at Industry 


To put over the event what is in 
effect a complete sales promotion- 
merchandising campaign has been 
created. As an invitation for them 
to pafticipate and to show just how 
they may take ad of the 
Parade, the Guild is directing a 
well-prepared advertising barrage 
at both producers and distributors. 

This barrage makes use of the 
following weapons: 

1. Business-paper advertising. 
More than thirty different publica- 
tions are being used, in most cases 
with full-page advertisements, cov- 
ering practically every field and in- 
dustry in which silk is a factor. 

2. A trade broadside. This briefly 
outlines the features of the cam- 
paign and may be opened up and 
mounted in showrooms as a poster 
to interest visiting buyers. 










3. A manual entitled “A Pre- 
View of the Silk Parade.” This 
is a very attractive booklet on 
coated stock, approximately ten by 
twelve inches in size, which makes 
use of spiral binding, bleed pages, 
and modern typography to outline 
the campaign. It is sent to the 
trade, to be mailed in turn to 
stores. 

4. Market information. A special 
staff will gather these data which 
will be sent to stores to give them 
a suggestive check upon their 
stocks so they can be prepared to 
capitalize on the selling oppor- 
tunities of The Silk Parade. 

5. Information for stores. In- 
cludes educational material for 
salespeople, directories of selling 
material available, lists of manu- 
facturers in various fields who 
have silks well represented in their 
fall lines and news flashes concern- 
ing the progress of plans and pre- 
parations for the Parade. 

6. Sales promotion suggestions. 
Ideas for making The Silk Parade 
a store event and for enabling 
various departments to feature it 
effectively. Advertisements, win- 
dow displays, style shows, co-oper- 
ative efforts, etc., will be suggested, 
pictured and described. 


Obviously the results to be 
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secured from The Silk Parade will 
depend entirely upon the intensity 
of the backing which manufac- 
turers and retailers provide. There- 
fore the detail which has gone into 
the campaign’s make-up is fully 
merited. 

Take, for example, the various 
mailings to department stores, or 
more specifically, the one addressed 
to General Merchandise Managers 
on August 7. This was a portfolio 
titled “Section A of Silk Mer- 
chandise News.” It contained a 
series of authentic style reports 
and selling hints that should be 
valuable to salespeople. Each re- 
port was for a different depart- 
ment, such as ready-to-wear, mil- 
inery, coat and suit, infants’ wear, 
etc., and each bore at the top a 
line, “Attention of ——” which the 
general merchandise manager could 
conveniently fill in and route to the 
various buyers. 

Concurrent with the mailing of 
a letter to the general merchandise 
managers explaining the. portfolio, 
special letters were addressed to 
the publicity director of the store 
and to the display manager. The 
former called attention to the port- 
folio and promised a special manual 
of suggestions “which we shall send 
you just as soon as it is out.” The 
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The Silk Guild’s magazine advertising to consumers strikes a fashion note 
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latter pointed to the opportunities 
for “purse-opening displays and 
features” which the Parade affords. 

In addition to the various helps 
described above, the Guild also 
offers, (1) an official poster, litho- 
graphed in six colors, to be used 
by manufacturers and dealers at 
points of vantage; (2) cuts for use 
on manufacturers’ stationery as a 
further tie-up with the Parade and 
(3) a special tag to be attached as 
an identifying mark to all pure 
silk merchandise. 

Finally there is the campaign to 
consumers. Dominant space, up to 
double pages, in eight magazines 
will carry silk’s story to 10,000,000 
women all over the country. Copy 
will strike a fashion note and will 
give women real reasons why they 
should buy, wear and use silk with- 
out in any way decrying other 
fibers. 

x | © 


New Addresses 


Daniel Moscow, Inc., New York, has 
moved to 305 East 46th Street, that city. 

Hoffman & York, Milwaukee agency, 
now located in the Century Building, 
that city. 

Acme Photo-Offset Corporation, New 
York, has moved to 216 East 45th 
Street, that city. 

. 


To Advertise Home Site Tract 
The Puget Mill Company, Seattle, is 
planning a campaign using newspapers 
throughout the country to advertise the 
advantages of owning a home in “The 
Evergreen Empire,” a large tract of 
home sites owned by the mill company. 


With Modern Coal Burner 


George Rakovan, Soomenty sales Et 
motion manager of the Toridheet divi 

sion of the Cleveland Steel Products 
Corporation, has been made advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Modern Coal Burner Company, Chicago. 


Joins Spokane Paper 
Harry N. Nelson has been appointed 
ublisher of the Inland Empire News, 
pokane, succeeding . Simpson 
who is now Postmaster of the city. Mr. 
Nelson was with the Spokane Press for 
eighteen years. 
eee 


Heads Field Hosiery Activities 

J. E. England has been appointed 
manager of the hosiery department of 
the manufacturing an a divi- 
sions of M i id & Company, Chi- 
cago. He has been with Field since 1917. 
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ADVERTISING 
DISPLAYS 


(MANUFACTURERS) 
ESTABLISHED 1912 


SILK SCREEN-PAINT PROCESS 
LACQUER ‘TRANSFERS 
EMBOSSED CARDBOARD 
INDOOR ELECTRICS 
GLASS DISPLAYS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CELLULOID 
BANNERS 
COUNTER MATS 








We also produce quantity runs of pugs 
photos and photographic mailing 


SCHAEFER - ROSS CO., INc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN 
TO EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 























Spend a Little... 


Save a Lot 


AIR EXPRESS delivery 
of cuts, mats, electros 
costs less than pro 
duction overtime. Use 
time saved. Save money. 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW [N EFFECT 


One express receipt covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United's multi- 
motor passenger-express 


planes. Ppd., Coll. or C.0.D. 


AIR EXPRESS 
UNITED AR LINES 


an Expose Div, Div., Railway 
Alc Ecos Dir Raltny Brome 
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New York, Aucust 23, 1934 
Life would not 

— be half so inter- 
Jo ere esting did it not 
present its little problems. Business 
men know ail about this. Hence 
it is not going to be any surprise 
to them to learn that during the 
next few months they are going to 
be called upon to work out some- 
thing that will require the very 
best brains, energy and courage 
which they possess, In short, they 
will have to get more money for 
things they sell. At the same time 
they must do something about the 
rapidly swelling protest against 
the steadily increasing price of 
living. 

What are the aforesaid merchan- 
disers going to do about it? Are 
they going to be strong enough to 
get the higher prices they must 
have if the expenses of the New 
Deal are defrayed? Or are they 
going to yield to popular clamor, 
knuckle under, as it were, and 
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shave some more from their re- 
turns which are already at or near 
the vanishing point? 

In the humble estimation of 
Printers’ INK, Lloyd Skinner, 
that resourceful food products 
manufacturer, whose working head- 
quarters are in Omaha, Nebr., has 
the answer. So has G. C. Corbaley, 
president of The American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution, Inc. 

These two gentlemen who dare 
to put into cold type some of the 
things the rest of us mention only 
in strict confidence, are of the 
opinion that the country’s welfare 
at this point calls for higher rather 
than lower costs of distribution, 
In other words, distribution costs 
must be higher—not because greedy 
sellers want them that way, but 
because the country needs such a 
development. 

Distribution, as they see it, is 
the force that makes merchandise 
worth something. If, as. one of 
them remarks, wheat were a trade- 
name product and merchandised as 
are other leading items in world 
commerce, the starving coolies in 
China would be eating it regularly 
today and the farmers of the 
world would find life more worth 
while. 

It takes no argument at all to 
convince any reasonably well-in- 
formed person that distribution has 
been given stepchild treatment far 
out of proportion to its just des- 
serts. 

But the consumer, whose welfare 
is keeping some of the official New 
Dealers awake at night, does not 
see it this way. He has been led 
to believe by persons in high au- 
thority that he is being gouged. 
Hence, when prices rise through 
the obvious, sensible and inevitable 
workings of economic law, he 


thinks of the profiteer. In his mind 
there are pictures of lynching bees, 
tar barrels, feathers and rails. 
Distribution must be delivered 
from a situation wherein it has to 
carry such a staggering burden 
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free. Consumers, regardless of the 
earnest and misguided efforts of 
their professional friends, must be 
made to see that prosperity cannot 
come unless somewhere, somehow, 
money is made to pay the freight. 

This, it seems superfluous to add, 
is an enormous job. But it is a 
job that can be done. People have 
a great deal more sense than they 
are given credit for. If the story 
is presented to them not as to 
children but as to men they will 
not only take it but will like it. 

As a direct result of the Ad- 
ministration’s inflation and crop 
restriction policies—accentuated of 
course by the drought—prices are 
rising. Maybe they are rising a bit 
too fast for the comfort of all con- 
cerned—although the eventual res- 
toration of the 1926 price level 
was and is the Administration’s ob- 
jective. 

Consumers are already starting 
a beautiful row, the reason being 
that the increases are coming, as 
it were, all in a heap. To offset 
this, there will of course be the 
inevitable propaganda about the 
chiseler and the profiteer. Thus 
there will be created a state of 
warfare between the producer and 
the consumer. 

Higher prices certainly belong 
in the present picture. Distribu- 
tion costs are going up and up. 

We mean higher prices and not 
higher profits, There is a world 
of difference between the two and 
the consumer must be made to 
see it. 





In Kentucky, of 
all places, there 
is a fight going 
on about the right of liquor deal- 
ers to advertise. 

The Louisville Liquor Control 
Board rules that prices for whiskey 
and other refreshments that are 
popular in those parts cannot be 
advertised. The Louisville law de- 
partment insists that they can. And 
the advertising is being done re- 


Liquor 
Advertising 
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gardless of the Board, which is 
now trying to decide what action, 
if any, to take. 

We shall probably be accused of 
favoring the demon rum and ca- 
tering to the lower impulses of the 
so-called human race (no new ex- 
perience, by the way) when we 
say that our sympathies are with 
the Louisville law department in 
this controversy. 

Liquor, regardless of anybody’s 
feelings toward it, is a legal item 
of merchandise—just as much so 
as sugar, butter and even the red 
tricycles which have given L. E. 
McGivena of the New York News 
so much trouble recently. 

As such, it should be allowed the 
same advertising privileges that 
are employed elsewhere. 

Otherwise, let’s outlaw liquor 
once more so that it cannot be sold 
at all. Everybody knows that dur- 
ing prohibition no liquor was sold 
anywhere in the country, not even 
in Kentucky. There being nothing 
to advertise, and nobody wanting 
liquor anyway, there was no argu- 
ment about advertising privileges, 





Postmaster Gen- 
Ao Idea, eral Farley is 
. arley said to be plan- 


ning to recommend to President 
Roosevelt and the Congress that 
they give the American business 
man a welcome Christmas present 
this year in the form of two-cent 
postage. 

Postal operations, it seems, have 
at last become self-supporting. 
They would have been that way 
much sooner if it had not been for 
the fearful and wonderful book- 
keeping which for many years has 
been a heritage of that important 
division of the Government. 

The post office system, than 
which there is no better in the 
world, could pay its way right 
along and yield a handsome profit 
besides if it did not have to carry 
so much excess baggage in the 
way of evils such as the franking 
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privilege which is so much abused 
-by certain statesmen such as Sen- 
ator Dill of Washington. We 
should perhaps apologize for pick- 
ing on Senator Dill in this in- 
stance. He is no worse than most 
of the others in this respect and 
not so bad as some, His name 
occurs to us just now because of 
a little story we read about him 
the other night in a newspaper. 

If franked letters were charged 
up to the Government at two cents 
each and the proper department 
forced to pay the post office ac- 
cordingly, there would be no postal 
deficit in this or any other year. 
Or, to put it another way, the 
Government can transport letters 
at two cents apiece and make a 
fairly decent profit—and also give 
a square deal to postal clerks, car- 
riers and others who have been 
notoriously underpaid. 

Also, there would be a still big- 
ger profit—the pure cream kind— 
that comes from an increase in 
volume at the same overhead. 

Mr. Farley may or may not be 
familiar with this tried-and-true 
merchandising principle. But we 
recommend that he look into it. It 
will be a good thing for business, 
for the country as a whole and for 
the post office department itself if 
two-cent postage comes back. And 
while Mr, Farley is about it, why 
wait till Christmas? 





: J. S. Russell, 
Corn Is Still 25m editor of 

King the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, in a copy- 
righted NANA article appearing 
in the New York Times, remarks 
that corn is still king in Iowa— 
that there will be a whaling good 
crop which will be sold at a big 
price. Mr. Russell is a courageous 
person; people will be accusing 
him, as they have Printers’ INK, 
of trying to write the drought 
out of existence. But hurray for 
Ioway! If this be treason, who 
cares? 


INK Aug. 23, 1934 
Policing, Whenever any 
from Withi uncom pli- 


mentary observer 
of the advertising scene has needed 
an example of advertising un- 
bridled, he has thought, instantly, 
of patent medicines. 

So deep has been the deceptive. 
ness of an undisciplined few that, 
over the course of the years, the 
public has come to laugh at the 
claims for cure-alls. 

Yet the greater part of pro- 
prietary products have producers 
who are honest; and these men, 
within their industry, have fol- 
lowed a course of thought and of 
action that Printers’ Inx for 
years has been urging upon all 
industries, 

Led by the able and energetic 
Frank A. Blair, who is its presi- 
dent, the Proprietary Association 
sets up an advisory committee on 
advertising—a committee that will 
establish standards for decency and 
integrity in the industry’s advertis- 
ing copy. 

A clean-up impends, and a clean- 
up more intelligent—and hence 
more thorough—than could be 
achieved by any Governmental 
agency or bureau. 

At the next session of Congress, 
the Tugwell-Copeland - food-and- 
drugs bill will likely be reintro- 
duced. No doubt it will be harsher 
than was the forerunner measure 
that failed of passage in the last 
session. 

But when the bill does appear— 
even, indeed, when its drafters sit 
down to re-draft it—those enter- 
prises that over-regulation might 
harm will find themselves in a 
position strong enough to resist the 
encroachment of any aspiring, 
bureaucratic dictatorship. For they 
will be able to say: “We are 
policing ourselves—and we mean 
policing !” 

In any line of business, the 
strongest defense against Govern- 
mental meddling is a business 
house already in order, 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





IN the files of every advertiser 
there is a human-interest story 
or two. One of the greater plea- 
sures of conducting the Class is 
found in the opportunity to relate 
such of these stories as find their 
way to the Schoolmaster’s desk. 

The most recent is tied up with 
the Florida National Bank adver- 
tisement reproduced on this page. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
two human-interest stories in this 
one advertisement. 

The first is found in a five-year 
argument which has been carried 
on between George J. Avent, pres- 
ident of the bank and Hunter 
Lynde, advertising agent. Mr. 
Avent contended that a certain 
preferred newspaper position was 
best. Mr. Lynde contended that 
results could be gotten with run- 
of-paper position. 

Just as an experiment the “Tell 
Us What You Would Do With 


$5,000” advertisement was tried out 
in run-of-paper. It produced more 
than fifty responses, although it 
offered nothing whatever to the 
reader who went to the consider- 
able trouble of answering it. 

The real human-interest twist of 
the story came when a mother 
wrote a letter in which she said 
that if she had $5,000 she would 
spend it all to cure her crippled 
child whose ailment, while seri- 
ously deforming, was curable dur- 
ing childhood. Mr. Avent read the 
letter and arranged that the child 
should have treatment. 

The Schoolmaster hopes that this 
story, with its very happy ending, 
will encourage other members of 
the Class to send in their candi- 
dates for human-interest stories. 

- aa 

Printers’ INK recently asked a 
leading sales executive for his 
views on letters to salesmen. The 

executive answered as 
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follows: 

“T haven't a thing I 
could write about let- 
ters to salesmen. The 
things that I write 
about are simply those 
things which I am in- 
terested in. I simply 
have to write from the 
heart and not from the 
head. In return, I find 
that my things often go 
to the heart rather than 
the head.” 

Although there was 
no article forthcoming, 
the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves that this sales ex- 
exutive has compressed 
into a very few words 
a pretty sound letter- 
writing philosophy. 

s ° . 


Maybe it is because 
the Schoolmaster is be- 
coming an old softie or 
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has always had a soft spot in his 
heart for ses, but whatever 
the reason, a recent Bowman Dairy 
Company advertisement in Chicago 
newspapers made a big hit with 
him. 

The copy is about a horse. His 
photographic portrait which accom- 
panies the text shows him to be 
just the kindly sort of individual 
that he undoubtedly is. His name 
is “Mike.” 

Mike and Ray Cunningham have 
been running the Bowman business 
together on route 1,375 for over six 
years. And this simple fact, which 
includes calling on 175 families 
every single day of the year, “in 
rain or snow, hail or heat,” makes 
good copy. “He’s no Cavalcade, 
but Cavalcade couldn’t take his 
job,” is a heading that ought to 
have a universal ap 

Such homely, chummy advertise- 
ments as this stand out, for the 
Schoolmaster at least, among the 
welter of scientific facts, bargains, 
exaggerations and other supposedly 
sure-fire appeals. This advertise- 
ment says that the Bowman Dairy 
Company is run by human beings, 
by men who look upon their busi- 
ness aS something more than so 
many bottles of milk containing so 
many vitamins. It says that any 
company that will take such good 
care of its horses, that treats them 
kindly and well, must be a good 
company. 

And that, the Schoolmaster sub- 
mits, is good advertising. In addi- 
tion, it is somewhat of a relief to 
see the picture of a horse instead 
of a baby in a milk advertisement. 

eee 

From Martin L. Marsh, Eastern 
representative of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, comes another long- 
time puller which is duly added to 
the Class’s collection. The interest- 
ing fact about this particular adver- 
tisement is not so much its length 
of life but the size of the order it 


created. 
On September 2, 1931, The 


Philip Carey Company, of Cincin- 
mati - an advertisement offering 
ull information regarding Carey 
siding. On April 23 of this year a 
coupon one from this three- 
year-old 


vertisement was sent to 
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ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for an 
experienced advertising man 
to connect with a well-known 
publication of national cir- 
culation having distinctive 
coverage and a_ successful 
career of over half a cen- 
tury. 

Man must have knowledge 
of and experience with pub- 
licity accounts, and ability to 
direct from the home of- 
fice and make contacts with 
agencies and advertisers. 


Give full particulars in first 
letter, including past experi- 
ence, ability to prepare pub- 
licity material, age, approxi- 
mate salary requirements, 
availability, etc. Replies con- 
fidential. Address “X,” Box 
241, Printers’ Ink, 


























Interview Sought 


Executive 46 and Gentile, 
with 30 years’ experience 
in advertising, promo- 
tional selling and general 
management seeks con- 
nection that will pay a 
modest beginning com- 
pensation and propor- 
tionately more as results 
warrant. Good personal- 
ity, excellent organizer, 
forceful correspondent 


and essentially a producer. 


“W,” Box 240, Printers’ Ink 
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The Multiplication Table 


is still in style.... 


2x2 equalled 4 in 1800 and 1900, and 
will in 1950. Common sense analysis and 
reasoning do not change with the style 
of hats or the income of the farmer, but 
are as enduring as the pyramids. 

From 1926 to 1929 I sold a $150 course 
in Advertising, Selling and Business 
Writing to several hundred far-visioned 
subscribers, who today write grateful 
letters, I printed 44 Supplementary 
Helps and Reading Guides to six of my 
own business books, one of Dr. Strong’s, 
and one by Professor Hotchkiss. Bar- 
ring a few references to current events, 
these fundamental discussions and point- 
ers on sound advertising and selling are 
as good today as when written. 257 
pages, freely illustrated, indexed, with 
all the problems and tests, covering many 
of the most practical phases of modern 
promotional effort and live business writ- 
ing. These helps reflect 30 years of 
varied experience. Few complete sets 
available bound in very substantial art- 
paper cover with cloth back-trim. $1 
postpaid. Especially valuable to in- 
structors. Not sent on approval but 
money refunded if you aren’t happy 
after seeing your purchase. 


S. ROLAND HALL 
119 Pierce Ave., College Hill, Easton, Pa. 





ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


TAUGHT PRACTICALLY. 
Only course of its kind. Study by 
mel under leading designer and 
instructor. Graduates holding 
good positions. Send for brochure. 
UNIVERSITY CIRCLE 
SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 
10028 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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the company and the result of the 
follow-up was an order for $425. 

Can the Class add to this inci- 
dent other long-time pullers that 
brought in sizable orders? 

. e - 

How strange that large and pow- 
erful organizations should ever find 
themselves at a loss when it is nec- 
essary to fill an important execu- 
tive position. 

The thought of every leader in 
business should be “Some day it is 
inevitable that someone must take 
my place. Someone must take the 
place of Smith, Brown or Jones. 
Is the emergency provided for?” 

What would happen in the thea- 
ter, sports or even banking if key 
men were left without worthy un- 
derstudies ? 

The larger the business institu- 
tion the greater the necessity for 
dependable assistants, qualified and 
ready to take the next step up on 
the ladder that reaches to the top. 

What happens to the morale of 
an organization when an outsider 
is brought in to fill an important 
position? What is the natural frame 
of mind of those who have been 
working for and looking forward 
to that promotion? Can the new- 
comer be expected to step in and 
assume charge without there being 
some dissatisfaction, delays, errors, 
and perhaps trouble, that must be 
costly? Even customers may be 
disappointed. 

When there are alterations to be 
made, a fire, a flood or other catas- 
trophe, the sign goes up “Business 
Going on as Usual.” But, too often, 
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Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order five 
Classified ads payable in advance. 








-_-——— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 
field. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


A Young Woman with experience in 
agency traffic work. Must be competent 
stenographer and typist and possess good 
head ~~ detail. Reply stating age, edu- 
cation, engesenre and salary required. 
Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 

Young lady to assist Advertising Man- 
ager and house organ editor. Must have 
flair for words, be able to write fluently 
on demand. Should be acquainted with 
printing, engraving, etc. nowledge of 
merchandising valuable. Enclose samples 
of writings, = outline of qualifications, 
send snap-shot if possible. tion, 
with chain food store company, middle 
west. Starting salary $125. Address 
Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


fr ARTIST 


Large middle western art service 
requires man of major ability 
with sophisticated sense of lay- 
out and design. One also capable 
of producing finished still life 
illustration would be most de- 
sirable. Give complete details in 
letter and submit samples and 
reproductions of recent work. 
Box 907, Printers’ Ink 


SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


One of New York’s large corporations, 
long established, doing a daily house-to- 
house food business in the Eastern States 
has an opportunity for an unusually 
capable sales promotion manager who is 
more of a salesman than an advertising 
man and who can eventually become sales 
manager. 

We want a man of sufficient experi- 
ence to be able to command the respect 
of a sales staff—a man who can carry on 
sales schools with material we already 
have. A man whois willing to go out 
and demonstrate to the salesmen that his 
plans and methods are proper and will 
result in sales. 

This man should be about thirty years 
of age, six feet tall, and of good habits. 

The position is vacant at the present 
time so you may safely reply to_ this 
advertisement. Address Box 903, P. I. 














Copywriter, experienced, 
erate sal- 
ary; especially an opportunity for one 
who is now servicing own accounts and 


Advertising 
for small growing agency; m 


can add to agency volume. Box 902, P. I. 
A man. of wide experience in farm 
pew advertising is desired as advertis- 

manager of a farm journal. 

ust be not too old, thoroughly de- 
pendable, intelligent, and with the best 
of references. 

Address Box 906, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Assistant: Young woman, 
experienced copywriter; agency, retail, 
direct-mail experience: creative, visuals, 
handle production, publicity: expert ste- 
nographer, pleasing personality : moder- 
ate salary. Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER 
—planning and finished work—varied 

















experience—connection with ency or 
ublication part time basis. ew York 
ity only. 904, Printers’ Ink. 

YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 31, well 
educated, fast, enthusiastic, 8 years 


advertising manager building field, rep- 
utation for fine. layouts and copy, knows 
type and experienced buyer of paper, 
engraving and printing, able correspon- 
dent. Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 


The Copy’s the Thing— 


Send me copy problem. If I produce 
big-time idea you may want me. Die, 
tinguished editorial and es § cop? 
experience. 45. Box 908, Printers’ 











IDEA MAN 


for plans, copy, marketing. om 
pub. agency, adv. prig. Fast, prac 
Gest, Pine geneaciiie, GEnemnEnED 
for contact, adv. mgr. 
Box 890, P. |. 














I’M READY FOR AN AGENCY, OR* 
Still under thirty, BUT—6 yrs. adver- 
tising groundwork and footwork. Now 
publisher. Formerly: Editor-owner small 
newspaper, salesmanager, promoter, field 
investigator’ adv. research, executive, 
salesman (h to h and up). "Read every- 
thing. Work 15 hrs. daily. Ideas. Imag- 
ination. Versatile. Fearless. Vabeaony 
grad. (B. C. S.) Executive-emotiona 
analytical Smile, Voice. Cultured 
Mature understanding of how things 
mesh. Stylish-flair for ‘turning 

ant phrases. Slogan -coiner. wapsct 
te hl means Want minor 


wae “Dep't. eT eee, Printers? 2 yo 
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when an executive withdraws the 
want advertisement is seen. 

It is just as much the duty of the 
executive tc plan for the continu- 
ance of the personnel of an organi- 
zation that serves the public as it 
is to plan for more orders. 

Important business men give far 
too little thought to the providing 
and training of their successors. 
And, it would seem, this is more 
noticeable in the advertising pro- 
fession than in most other lines. 


+ + + 
For the Bride 


So You’re Going to Be Married is a 
new publication, edited for the bridal 
market, the first copy of which will ap- 

ar early in September. It will 
issued quarterly. 

The idea i the magazine was con- 
ceived by Wells Drorbaugh, its pub- 
lisher, following his reading an ar- 
ticle on the bridal market which ap- 
pe in the June, 1933, issue of 

ortune. For the present the magazine 
will be Cuteet to selected lists of 
newly engaged girls in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Later it will 
be distributed nationally. Brides to be 
will receive their first copy free, with 
a letter telling about the following is 
sue and inviting their subscriptions for 
the next three issues. 

Mr. pretbous has been with the 
Condé Nast Publications for fifteen years, 
during’ which time he was a mem 
of the staff of Vogue and Vanity Foir 
and advertising manager of House 
Garden. Associated with him is Mrs. 
Agnes Foster Wright who will be editor 
and Harry Gould. —~ _Wright is the 
wife of Richardson ht, editor of 
House & Garden. MS uld was for- 
merly director of research with the Nast 
organization. 

he magazine will be lished by 
Brides House, Inc., which offices at 
271 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Buys Milnesia 

Select Products, Inc., Long Island 
City, has acquired the assets of Milnesia 
International. An advertising campai 
on Milnesia wafers is planned by the 
new owners. 


Jocelyn with Fletcher & Ellis 


Glen Jocelyn, recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Bamber, a and 


former copy chief of Lavin & ny, 
Boston, has joined Fletcher a llis, 
Inc., in its New York office. 

eee 
Appoint Carr Liggett 


Cleveland, and the 

Braddock, Pa., 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Carr Inc., Cleveland 
agency. 
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THE GREAT 
UNDEVELOPED 
ADVERTISING 

FORCE 


At cas be used by every business—from the 
blacksmith, whose only assistant is his bellows, 


to the steel company that employs an army. 


DIRECT MAIL 
HEADQUARTERS 


WITH FORTY YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE, AND FA- 
CILITIES SECOND TO 
NONE, CAN HELP YOU. 


al the MAN We have ‘imines 


MEDALLION 3-3500 


CHARLES eels PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENI NEW YORK 
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NOW 
MORE THAN 


690,000 


AVERAGE NET PAID 
‘DAILY CIRCULATION IN CHICAGO 
AND SUBURBS ALONE DURING 
JULY, 1934 

















ee A dominating coverage of metropoli- 
tan Chicago practically as large as the 
net coverage of any two other Chicago 


daily newspapers combined. 





TOTAL BAILY CIRCULATION; JULY, 1934: 800,000 


Chicago Gribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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